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Mr.  Robert  Simon,  principal  author  of 
the  Report  on  the  Commission  on  the 
Reform  of  Property  Tax  in  Ontario,  provides 
the  high  light  in  this  issue  as  he  uncovers  the 
philosophical  underpinning  of  the  Com¬ 
mission's  recommendations. 

The  plea  for  North  Americans  to  curb 
their  expectations  and  adopt  alternate  types 
of  housing  is  keyed  in  crescendo  in  “On 
Energy  and  Design",  and  a  review  of  the 
Ministry  of  Housing's  Urban  Development 
Standards  Report. 

Two  new  features  are  also  initiated  in  this 
issue.  One  is  a  Book  Review  which  we  hope 
to  bring  to  our  readers  every  issue  to  focus 
on  recent  publications  on  assessment, 
appraisal  and  the  broad  real  property  fields. 
Second  to  this,  the  indexing  of  all  Aspects 
articles  by  subject  will  be  featured  regularly. 

Plans  for  Aspects  #23  include  an  attempt 
to  answer  the  perennial  question  of  “What 
is  an  assessor?"  The  report  hopes  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  views  of  the  taxation,  the 
assessing/appraisal  communities  and  prac¬ 
titioners  in  allied  fields.  Aspects  will  also 
poll  reactions  from  various  municipal 
officials  on  the  impact  of  the  Blair  Com¬ 
mission  Recommendations.  □ 
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A  “I  do  not  seek  mildness  —  I ’m  not  the  guy  who  responds  to  it,  or  for  that  matter  generates 
mildness.  As  a  professional  guy  who  attacks  views,  I  would  like  to  be  the  guy  to  attack 
the  Report.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  love  to  be  the  guy  to  respond.  ” 

—  Robert  Simon 


A  sub  rosa  view  of  Ontario  Tax  Reform 


Robert  Simon  was  born  in  Holland  and  emigrated  to  Canada  in 
1952.  He  abandoned  medicine  to  concentrate  on  finance  and 
government,  illuminating  the  field  of  international  taxation. 

In  addition  to  his  imposing  scope  of  expertise,  Mr.  Simon  helped 
to  propel  Ontario's  tax  reform  movement  with  his  deep  public  con¬ 
cern,  balanced  perspective,  incisive  analysis  and  engrossing  wit. 
[Ed.] 


Robert  Simon,  principal  author  of  the  Report  of  The 
Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Property  Tax  in  Ontario, 
stated  his  position  with  great  conviction,  vigour  and  honesty 
in  a  recent  tete  a  tete  with  Aspects.  Mr.  Simon's  comments 
should  perhaps  be  viewed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Report. 

On  machinery  and  equipment: 

The  Blair  Commission  has  been  bombarded  with  many 
views  on  the  subject  of  machinery  and  equipment  and  yet 
confusion  remains.  What  are  your  views  on  this? 

Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  perspective.  Recognizing  that  the 
Blair  Commission  commenced  on  its  task  in  the  absence  of 
any  predetermined  criteria,  irrespective  of  the  Budget  Paper 
E  situation,  it  appeared  to  us  that  what  happens  is  really 
this.  If  you  accept  the  existence  of  a  manufacturer,  by  way 
of  an  example,  who  has  basically  two  machines;  a  machine 
that  takes  some  raw  material  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
machine  that  does  some  finishing  on  the  other  hand,  and  in 
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between  there  is  a  conveyor  belt  providing  for  the  coming 
of  product  from  machine  A  to  machine  B.  If  that  convey  or 
belt,  in  the  manufacturing  process,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
manufacturing  process  is  exempt  from  assessment,  were 
you  to  lift  that  conveyor  belt  right  out  of  that  process  and 
transport  it  across  town  or  across  the  province  and  put  it  in 
the  warehouse,  or  let  us  say,  Simpson’s  or  Eaton’s  retail 
store,  behind  the  door  of  the  public  area  where  the  ware¬ 
house  is  and  you  use  it  there  to  transport  goods  from  point 
A  to  point  B,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  by  sheer  magic,  it 
becomes  assessable.  To  us,  frankly,  that  didn’t  seem  to 
make  much  sense  at  all.  That  is  a  simple  analogy  to 
demonstrate  the  tone  and  tenor  of  our  thinking.  More 
broadly  speaking,  we  felt  if  you  ’re  going  to  have  tax  reform 
you  had  better  have  it  based  upon  something  that  can  be 
accepted  as  a  commonality  no  matter  what  the  essence  of 
your  interests  happen  to  be.  We’re  dealing  with  a  tax 
basically  on  a  form  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  real  property. 
If  that  is  so,  let  us  make  sure  that  the  definition  of  “ real 
property”  is  identical,  no  matter  what  circumstances  you 
happen  to  find  yourself  in.  So,  going  from  the  analogy  of 
the  manufacturing  concern  to  Eaton’s  or  Simpson’s  and 
from  there  to  the  broader  concepts,  in  order  to  illustrate  it, 
our  conclusion  was,  real  property  had  better  be  real 
property  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  of  the  owner  or 
the  nature  of  the  use  or  anything  else.  The  base  has  to  be 
common.  That’s  what  finally  led  to  our  conclusion  that  led 
to  a  definition  that  says:  ‘‘look,  basically  what  we  are 
looking  at  is  land,  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  that 
are  of  a  permanent  character,  including  only  that 
machinery  or  equipment  that  is  necessary  for  the  use  of 
precisely  that  narrow  base  and  nothing  else.  It  is  real 
property  as  distinct  from  personal  property  in  a  somewhat 
broader  concept  that  might  prevail,  for  example,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  ” 

On  mobile  homes: 

The  Commission's  recommendation  that  all  property  be 
assessed  at  market  value  actually  contradicts  its  suggested 
treatment  of  mobile  homes,  at  least  in  philosophy.  First, 
the  definition  of  mobile  homes  is  as  elusive  as  before; 
secondly,  the  continuation  of  the  licence  fee  is  totally 
regressive.  Could  you  explain  the  apparent  contradiction? 

Let’s  break  your  question  apart  into  aspects  and  that  is, 
in  the  first  place  the  question  of  whether  the  treatment  and 
the  view  of  the  Blair  Commission  with  respect  to  mobile 
homes  is  valid.  Let’s  go  back  a  little.  The  key  to  the  whole 
question  of  tax  reform  and  the  fundamental  underlying 
issue  is  twofold.  It  is  in  the  first  place  the  acceptance  and 
the  acceptance  relates  to  public  representation  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  demand  for  local  autonomy.  That’s  one.  Secondly, 
given  local  autonomy  with  which  must  go  hand  in  hand 
fiscal  responsibility,  because  in  the  absence  of  that, 
autonomy  means  absolutely  nothing  other  than  the 
theoretical  concept.  Then  we  considered  that  given  fiscal 
responsibility,  we  should  divide  the  cake  or  the  burden  of 
the  cake  relatively  equally. 

I  think  I  can  take  it  as  given  that  a  resident  of  a  mobile 
home  has,  in  a  relative  sense,  as  much  at  stake  in  the  overall 
environment  of  his  community  as  the  resident  who  owns 
something  other  than  mobile  home.  Be  it  an  apartment,  be 
it  a  single  dwelling,  be  it  a  semi-detached  dwelling,  a  con¬ 
dominium  or  of  whatever  nature.  There  is  a  degree  of 
implied  permanency  which  applies  in  turn  a  degree  of 
interest  related  to  the  stake  he  has  in  the  total  environment 
created  by  that  community.  He  deserves  and  must  have  a 
voice  in  the  determination  of  the  environment.  If  that  is  so, 
he  also,  by  the  same  token,  deserves  part  and  parcel  of  the 
fiscal  responsibility  that  relates  to  that.  Now,  how  do  you 
come  to  grips  with  that ?  The  courts.  And  far  be  it  for  me  to 
query  the  wisdom  of  the  courts  one  way  or  the  other.  In 


our  society  today  the  courts  have  a  very,  very  valid  impact 
in  determining  what  we  shall  and  shall  not  do,  given  the 
statutes  enacted  by  Parliament,  real  property  in  the  context 
of  mobile  homes  can  be  defined  quite  easily  and  roughly  on 
the  basis  of,  look,  can  the  thing  be  moved  tomorrow  or  can 
it  not?  To  put  it  differently,  does  it  have  wheels  or  does  it 
not  have  wheels?  They  said,  in  effect,  if  it  does  not  have 
wheels  the  consequence  is  that  it  cannot  be  towed  away 
tomorrow  therefore  it  is  a  dwelling.  It  has  the  connotation 
of  “shelter”  to  which  we  addressed  ourselves  to  some 
extent  in  the  Report,  and  from  which  emmanates  a  degree 
of  onus  in  respect  of  the  environment  from  which  in  fact  it 
benefits.  In  other  words,  a  mobile  home  from  which  the 
wheels  have  been  removed,  takes  on  the  tenor  of  “im¬ 
movable  property”  to  use  a  Quebec  term,  in  Ontario  terms, 
that  is  to  say  “real  property”  and  to  the  extent  that  it  can 
be  assessed  at  market  value,  given  depreciation  and  every¬ 
thing  else  in  respect  to  its  value,  it  ought  to  bear  the  onus  in 
respect  of  assessment  value  at  50%  coupled  with  a  mill  rate. 

Now  the  mere  fact  that  there  are  wheels  in  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  courts  does  not  necessarily  remove  the  onus 
and  the  benefits  of  the  surroundings  in  which  that  in¬ 
dividual  participates.  The  court  decision  notwithstanding, 
to  the  extent  that  wheels  remove  a  mobile  home  from  the 
context  of  real  property  and  the  benefit  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  in  fact  remains  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view  rather  than 
a  judicial  point  of  view,  we  decided,  okay,  it’s  out  of  the 
ambit  of  the  Assessment  Division  because  of  the  different 
interpretation  of  the  property,  but  nevertheless,  the  fiscal 
responsibility  should  not  be  removed.  Hence,  the  license  fee 
which,  we  believe,  in  terms  of  the  quantification  question 
of  the  Report  would  equate  substantially,  not  even  roughly, 
but  closely,  what  otherwise  would  be  fiscal  consequences  if 
the  wheels  were  off  and  the  blocks  were  on. 

I  think  that  the  license  fee  which  can  be  viewed  ab  initio 
as  arbitrary  in  some  respect  should  be  seen  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  relative  load  of  the  property  tax  that  will  prevail, 
to  the  extent  of  my  awareness  as  a  member  of  the  Blair 
Commission,  in  almost  any  area  of  the  province  and  I  am 
prepared  to  state  that  the  license  fee  would  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  be  on  the  conservative  end  of  the  scale  —  that’s  one 
aspect.  The  second  aspect  leads  to  the  assumption  of  regres- 
sivity.  You  used  the  word  regressive.  Why  is  a  license  fee  in 
your  perception  regressive,  whereas  if  you  take  the  wheels 
off,  a  property  tax  probably  of  a  greater  amount  would  not 
be  regressive? 

Can  you  insist  on  eliminating  regressivity  when  people 
with  both  large  and  small  trailers  would  be  paying  the  same 
set  license  fee?  Are  you  substituting  a  tax  leveling  for 
philosophical  inconsistency? 

That  is  why  the  license  fee  is  to  be  set  at  a  conservative 
level  which,  I  believe,  from  recollection  at  this  point  in  time 
is  something  like  $20  a  month.  If  you  were  to  take  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  small  trailer,  if  you  had  to  take  a  piece  of 
canvass  and  pegs  and  you  go  to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Park, 
do  you  have  any  concept  of  what  your  per  diem  fee  would 
be?  Three  dollars  a  day.  Multiply  $3.00  per  day  and  let  us 
take  February  in  an  off  leap  year.  You’re  going  to  come  up 
with  something  significantly  in  excess  of  $20  per  a  month. 
It  is  in  that  perspective  perhaps  you  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
it.  Bearing  in  mind  that  camping  is  now  an  increasingly 
popular  activity  for  the  lower  income  classes.  I  also  camp 
and  I  camp  a  great  deal. 


On  golf  courses: 

The  recommendation  regarding  golf  courses  appears  to 
serve  neither  golfing  interests  nor  the  principles  of  tax 
reform.  Why  is  this  half  measure  tolerated  in  the  Com¬ 
mission's  recommendations  on  reform? 
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I  think  you're  absolutely  right  in  the  first  part  of  your 
statements  which  is  tempting  and  enticing.  You're  right.  I 
did  not  think,  in  perspective,  and  I  would  contend  today 
that  it  was  not  our  task  to  serve  any  particular  interest 
including  the  golf  interest  —  the  question  was  basically  this 
-  assuming  the  existence  of  a  golf  course,  number  one,  to 
whom  is  it  attractive?  Obviously  to  the  people  who  play 
golf.  To  the  people  who  go  to  great  lengths  of  time  at  a 
risk,  it  was  suggested  to  us  sometimes,  of  the  existence  of  a 
marriage,  to  bounce  little  white  balls  into  little  round  holes 
to  no  particular  benefit  of  anybody  except  themselves  and 
their  own  frustrations.  That’s  one  aspect  of  it.  The  other 
aspect  of  it  is  who  else  benefits?  I  would  submit  to  you, 
who  else  benefits  is  the  community  at  large  by  the  sheer 
existence,  in  terms  of  the  overall  quality  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  of  a  golf  course.  Now,  we’ve  drawn  a  basic  distinc¬ 
tion  between  two  considerations.  We’ve  drawn  the  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  Report  between  things  that  we  believe  to  be  of 
the  absolute  essence  to  a  continuation  and  indeed  the  very 
existence  of  an  organized  society,  and  in  the  Canadian  and 
Ontario  context  we  believe  that  to  be  factor  No.  1  —  food, 
and  factor  No.  2  —  shelter.  Beyond  that  on  a  somewhat 
lower  level,  we  believe  that  there  has  to  be  consideration  of 
another  factor  which  is  called  the  quality  of  life,  given  an 
organized  society  and  we  believe  that  golf  courses,  but  not 
only  golf  courses,  principally  recreational  land,  as  we  put  it, 
had  a  major  influence  on  that  particular  situation.  If  that  is 
so,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  a  desirable  consequence  in  any 
perspective  that  tax  reform,  ought  to  interfere  or  under¬ 
mine  what  is  demonstratively  part  of  the  essential  quality  in 
the  local  environment.  Having  said  that,  we  said,  look,  we 
don’t  care  about  the  guy  with  the  stick  and  the  white  ball 
and  the  hole  in  the  ground.  What  we  care  about  is  A,  a 
responsibility  to  society;  and,  B,  the  representations  he  has 
made  to  us  which  says,  all  we  want  is  to  continue  to  put 
that  little  ball  into  that  little  hole  forever.  And  we  said, 
well,  to  the  extent  that  you  mean  “ forever ”  as  “in  per¬ 
petuity,  ”  we  will  grant  you  the  capacity  to  do  precisely 
that.  To  the  extent  that  10  years  hence  you  change  your 
mind  and  you  feel  that  forever  perhaps  is  not  in  perpetuity, 
we  will  leave  with  you  an  onus  and  it  is  on  that  perspective 
that  we  said,  take  aside  the  buildings  and  the  enjoyment 
and  the  activities  after  dark  when  golf  was  no  longer 
possible.  .  .the  clubhouse,  the  various  amenities  around  that 
and  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  land  alone  —  we  will 
attach  to  it  market  value  as  we  would  to  all  of  the  property 
including  other  vacant  land  where  there  was  no  hole  and  no 
little  white  ball  and  we  will  say  half  of  that  value  will 
attract  tax  on  a  current  basis;  the  other  half  will  attract  tax 
but  not  on  a  current  basis.  The  tax  will  accumulate  on  the 
books  of  the  collecting  authority  and  it  will  be  accumu¬ 
lated.  Once  you  subsequently  show  as  a  result  of  a  change 
of  membership  or  whatever  factor  that,  perhaps  what  you 
said  initially,  you  don’t  mean  subsequently,  then  the  bill 
becomes  due  because  the  factor  that  swayed  us  to  give  you 
consideration,  is  a  factor  that  you  now  seek  to  remove.  And 
to  the  extent  that  removal  is  there,  responsibility  is  there 
arid  here  is  the  bill,  and  that  is  the  perspective  in  which  we 
decided  on  the  treatment  not  only  of  golf  courses  but  of 
recreational  lands. 

Still  on  this  issue,  could  you  have  dwelt  on  some  of  the 
alternatives  considered  by  the  Commission  during  some  of 
the  meetings?  For  example,  the  idea  of  using  provincial 
green  belt  zoning.  One  way  is  to  put  these  golf  courses 
within  this  belt  in  the  same  way  as  a  conservation  area  let's 
say,  and  then,  maybe  not  even  using  tax  as  an  instrument  to 
delay  any  potential  conversion  of  use  for  purposes  other 
than  golfing? 

What  you  said  is  right,  but  you’ve  got  to  track  back  a 
little.  If  the  basis  of  tax  reform  is  market  value  then  the 
observation  of  a  variety  of  other  solutions  in  respect  of 


recreational  and  including  golf  courses  becomes  valid,  pro¬ 
vided  that,  for  example,  a  zoning  approach  in  one  particular 
measure  and  one  particular  municipality  in  fact  can  be 
demonstrated  to  influence  market  value.  We  have  found 
that  it  isn’t  necessarily  so.  You  could  have  a  situation, 
taking  it  out  of  the  context,  of  simply  vacant  raw  lands  that 
may  be  zoned  for  a  particular  purpose  and  that  despite  a 
restrictive  zoning  may  have  a  market  value  that  extends 
way  beyond  the  level  of  that  zoning.  Why?  Because  either  a 
current  owner  or  a  perspective  purchaser  knows  that  the 
capacity  for  rezoning  is  real,  may  even  be  imminent, 
depending  on  a  Council  that  changes  every  two  years. 
Therefore,  we  have  concluded  that  zoning  which,  at  one 
time,  appeared  to  be  a  potentially  viable  solution  is,  in  fact, 
once  you  accept  market  value,  not  a  viable  solution.  There¬ 
fore,  if  market  value  is  going  to  be  the  base  you  have  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  continuation  of  the 
quality  of  life  related  to  recreational  land  that  stands  out¬ 
side  of  zoning.  So  we’ve  said,  okay  —  forget  about  zoning. 
It  doesn’t  solve  the  problem  —  it  can  still  give  rise  to  an 
escalation  of  taxes  disproportionate  to  the  benefit  which 
would  arise  to  the  community  and  let  us  use  a  deferment 
mechanism  that  relates  not  so  much  to  the  assessment  value 
but  to  the  tax  —  the  real  financial  burden  that  arises  there¬ 
from  and  that  is  why  we  went  this  way.  We  looked  at  a 
whole  variety  and  a  whole  host  and  arraignment  of 
mechanisms  and  finally,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  these  things 
were  eliminated  because  it  didn't  match  market  value. 


On  farms: 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  recommend  alterations  to  the 
original  proposal  in  the  Commission's  treatment  of  farms? 

I’d  be  the  first  one  to  explain  to  you  that  within  the 
context  we  put  the  shelter  issue,  the  original  proposal 
respecting  farms,  really  made  far  more  sense.  The  reason 
why  it  was  amended  is  because  farmers,  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  sit  on  top  of  the  capacity  to  generate  food,  not  just 
now,  but  for  my  kids  and  for  their  kids,  said,  “hey,  wait  a 
minute,  we  don’t  want  that.  We  want  to  pay  more.”  And 
we  said,  well,  are  you  serious?  And  they  said  “Yes  —  we 
want  to  pay  more.  ”  So  we  said,  so  be  it  —  pay  more.  I  don’t 
think  they  should  have  paid  more  or  needed  to  pay  more. 
They  desired  to  pay  more  and  so  we  provided  them  the 
assurance  of  the  structure  which  is  what  they  wanted  —  the 
assurance  of  the  structure  in  order  to  accomplish  exactly 
that.  Now,  I  think  it  is  probably  relevant  to  point  out  that 
once  they  understand  fully  what  it  is  they  really  requested, 
they  are  going  to  come  back  just  as  obnoxiously  and  noisily 
as  they  came  to  us  in  the  first  instance,  except  for  one  thing 
-  if  they  were  to  come  back  to  me  or  indirectly  come  back 
to  me  I  would  quote  to  them,  chapter  and  verse,  why  they 
ought  to  continue  to  pay  on  the  10%  of  the  tax  related  to 
the  land  as  distinct  from  the  residence. 

Let  me  mention  something  else,  and  I  don’t  think  I’m 
putting  out  of  context  any  particular  secrets.  The  volume 
of  objections  and  the  nature  of  the  structure  was  such  that 
at  one  time  I,  for  one,  contemplated  that  given  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  wanted  to  pay  more,  as  he  put  it,  “his  fair 
share”,  and  I  think  it  should  be  read  in  the  context  of  the 
Report  and  some  of  the  tables  that  we  show  there,  and 
secondly  to  the  extent  that  he  wanted  to  be  equated  to  a 
businessman  which,  in  fact,  he  is,  and  thirdly  to  the  extent 
that  some  of  them  in  effect  said  that  the  farm  residence  is  a 
headquarters  and  nothing  else,  it  emanates  in  sheer  logic 
from  those  positions  that  maybe  the  farm  should  have  been 
broken  down  into  three  parcels,  namely  the  residence  at 
50%  of  market  value;  the  farm  buildings  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  land  at  100%  of  market  value  plus  a  50% 
business  tax,  all  of  which  should  be  paid  by  the  farmer  and 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  the  government.  And  that,  if 
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A  The  property  tax  by  definition,  by  sheer  definition  and  force  of  instruction,  must 
never  be  an  instrument  of  social  policy. 


you  get  right  down  to  it  within  the  context  of  Budget  Paper 
E  is  really  the  case  the  farmers  are  making.  We  felt,  on 
balance,  that  probably  that  would  have  been  more  brutal 
than  they  could  ever  have  recognized  if  we  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  From  my  perception,  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  Commission,  and  admittedly  the  author  of 
the  Report,  but  nevertheless  rather  than  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  Commission,  I  think  what  took  place  is  this.  The 
farmers  read  or  had  read  to  them,  Budget  Paper  E  and  they 
saw  in  their  fear  that  perhaps  the  government  proposal 
would  mean,  somehow  or  other  the  government  was  going 
to  take  control  of  their  land  which  is  the  last  thing  they 
wanted  because  they  are  free  enterprisers,  who  claim  en¬ 
titlement  not  so  much  to  certain  grants,  but  to  rebates.  They 
don’t  like  grants,  they  like  rebates.  These  are  essentially 
the  same  thing,  but  the  P.R.  connotation  is  different,  which 
they  wanted.  They  saw  an  interference  in  the  long  run  if  not 
with  the  current  generation,  then  of  the  next  generation, 
with  the  principle  of  private  ownership  and  the  implications 
therein  —  the  capacity  to  earn  capital  gains  —  the  capacity 
of  realizing  what  ultimately  to  them  is  their  retirement 
plan.  They  don’t  have  the  type  of  thing  that  I  have  which 
is,  in  our  system,  a  company  retirement  plan.  Their  retire¬ 
ment  plan  is  sitting  in  the  dirt  which  in  some  cases  they  just 
about  hand-rub.  Give  them  credit  —  there’s  no  doubt  about 
it  —  they  work  very  hard.  Nevertheless  their  fears,  in  my 
view,  were  totally  misplaced.  They  placed  the  emphasis  on 
the  wrong  point  therefore  they  came  to  the  wrong  con¬ 
clusion,  therefore  they  placed  the  wrong  request  and  I 
think  in  a  couple  of  years  they  will  realize  they  did  that. 
Nevertheless,  they  did  do  it. 

Nobody  is  under  any  illusion  that  the  10%  deal  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Commission  promises  to  remove  the  fear  of 
the  precursor  of  land  banking.  How  do  you  react  to  this 
view? 


Oh,  I  agree  with  you  but  the  farmers  whose  perspective 
we  tried  to  represent,  felt  that  as  long  as  they  paid  some¬ 
thing,  that  fear,  in  fact,  would  be  removed.  But  on  the 
balance  of  everything  we  heard,  which  is  a  matter  of  record, 
we  had  shorthand  reporters  there,  our  feeling  was,  and 
frankly  after  testing  it  against  real  market  value  conditions 
of  what  would  happen,  our  perception  was  that,  look  - 
that’s  what  you  want  —  10%  is  it.  Because  10%  is  not  the 
tax  —  don’t  forget  —  10%  is  the  assessment  on  which  the 
tax  would  be  attracted,  of  course.  There  is  no  particular 
philosophical  science  to  it.  It  is  a  response  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  requirement  of  that  particular  aspect  of  society  to 
the  extent  that  the  requirement  says,  we  seek  to,  for  a 
reason  of  our  own,  relieve  the  load  on  the  rest  of  society  via 
the  general  revenue  of  the  province.  There  is  no  way  that 
this  Commission  could  come  to  a  conclusion  of  anything 
other  than  they  did.  Ultimately,  as  individual  taxpayers  and 
responding  to  all  of  the  taxpayers,  this  is  to  the  benefit  of 
all  of  the  taxpayers.  To  the  farmer’s  perception  it  is  to  his 
benefit,  not  so  much  as  taxpayers  but  as  property  owners, 
we  felt  that  there  was  a  commonality  of  interest  which  fit 
the  structure  and  that  was  our  conclusion. 

You’re  saying,  okay,  despite  5%,  10%,  7%,  whatever 
figure  you  pick,  the  farmer  is  still  substantially  and  con¬ 
tingently  exposed  to  something  in  connection  with  land 
planning.  Yes,  I  think  that’s  right.  I  think  that  may  be  right 
in  an  entirely  different  context  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
property  tax.  That  may  be  right  whether  he  has  100% 
ownership  or  only  a  part  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  within  the  confines  of  property  tax  and 
relative  responsibility,  we  are  saying:  we  seek  you  to  main¬ 
tain  your  function  for  only  one  reason.  Not  so  much 
because  we  like  the  colour  of  your  eyes  or  because  we  all 
are  sympathetic  to  your  working  in  the  stable  at  4  o’clock 
in  the  morning  which  is  part  of  what  you  want  to  do.  You 
told  us  that.  But  because  your  capacity  to  raise  sustenance 
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is  important  to  me,  my  kids  and  their  kids,  I  seek  to  make 
sure  that  you  can  continue  if  you  wish  and  to  that  extent 
and  to  that  purpose  I  am  prepared  to  support  and  that  is 
the  message. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  demonstrating  that  upon 
review,  you  are  not  prepared  to  meet  that  criterion  which  is 
important  from  my  point  of  view,  then  I’m  saying  to  you, 
not  only  will  I  no  longer  support,  but  give  me  back  some  of 
it  —  not  all  of  it  —  some  of  it.  I  would  contrast  the  10  year 
limitation  on  that,  for  example,  with  the  never-ending 
obligation  with  respect  to  recreational  land.  After  all,  we 
are  talking  about  food  and  shelter,  in  this  case  food,  as  a 
first  overriding  criterion  and  as  I  said  earlier,  the  quality  of 
life  which  relates  to  recreational  land,  as  a  secondary  but 
nevertheless  also  valid  criterion.  It  therefore,  to  me,  would 
be  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  extend  the  same  treatment 
to  both  because  the  degree  of  importance  is  not  the  same  in 
both  cases.  Hence  the  limitation  of  10  years  in  respect  to 
farm  land. 

The  substance  of  the  change  in  terminology  from  “re¬ 
capture”  to  “ surcharge ”  is  zero  but  the  perception  of  it  is 
somewhat  more  than  zero  and  that  is  all  I  can  say  on  that 
because  there  really  is  no  more  substance  to  the  change  in 
terminology  than  exactly  that  the  farmers  prefer  the  term 
“surcharge”  because  it  does  not  have  a  connotation  of 
reaching  back  into  history. 

The  Commission  did  intimate  during  its  various  public 
meetings  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  define  a  farm. 
What  has  happened  to  this  issue? 

Well,  the  question  was  whether  one  ought  to  define  a 
farm  or  as  it  was  put  to  us,  whether  one  ought  to  define 
that  elusive  animal  called  a  bona  fid e  farmer.  Frankly,  upon 
due  consideration  in  Ontario,  or  for  that  matter  in  other 
provinces,  no  one  was  able  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
definition  of  a  bona  fide  farmer.  But  there  was  plenty  of 
capacity  to  come  to  grips  with  something  that’s  called 
“farm  land”  because  it  is  demonstrable.  It  is  real.  It  is 
palpable.  It  cari  be  seen  by  all  who  care  to  seek  the  truth. 
Having  said  that  we  stayed  aside  from  the  definition  of  the 


nature  of  the  individual  because  it  is  totally  irrelevant  when 
you  deal  with  a  property  tax.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
property  that  matters.  So  we  said  a  farm  is  basically  as  it  is 
defined  now  for  purpose  of  the  Farm  Reduction  Program. 

In  other  words,  a  farm  is  a  piece  of  land  that  carries  on 
operations  in  the  nature  of  a  farm  which  is  a  circular  con¬ 
cept.  Nevertheless  we  said  something  to  the  extent  that  a 
farm  is  an  operation  which  seeks  to  raise  livestock,  or  grow 
green  things  if  I  might  put  it  that  way,  that  seems  to  sustain 
either  food  or  fibre  or  things  of  that  nature,  such  as  fish 
hatcheries,  fur  operations,  obviously  cattle  operations 
including  those  that  seek  to  concentrate  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  stock  to  the  benefit  of  all  including  export  opera¬ 
tions.  There  are  many,  many  farms  that  perhaps  in  some 
context  might  not  be  regarded  as  such;  that  seem  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  only  one  thing,  and  that  is,  breeding  operations 
based  on  Charolais  cattle,  perhaps  experimental  crossbreeds 
with  buffalo,  that  have  proven  to  be  today,  of  great 
importance  to  export  trade.  There  are  today,  prime  cattle 
shipped  out,  air  freight,  all  the  way  to  Cuba  at  a  profit 
because  of  that  kind  of  an  operation.  We  think  that’s 
essential  and  we  think  that  fits  the  context  of  the  farm. 

The  income  tax,  the  sales  tax  and  the  property  tax  are 
the  three  major  legs  that  support  our  provincial  fiscal  struc¬ 
ture.  Now  each  of  them  has  a  particular  function  and  that 
means  that  by  definition,  each  of  them  does  not  seek  to 
serve  the  function  that  is  served  by  the  other.  For  example, 
the  income  tax  seeks  to  come  to  grips  with  the  capacity  to 
earn  an  income  stream  of  whatever  nature;  the  property 
tax,  on  the  other  hand,  only  deals  with  the  capacity  to  earn 
wealth  in  the  form  of  real  property,  and  therefore  not 
income  per  se.  We  should  therefore  realize  that  when  you 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  whether  somebody  is  a 
farmer  or  a  speculator,  or  whether  somebody  who  is  a 
lawyer  or  an  accountant  and  also  farms  and  is  therefore  a 
speculator,  is  entirely  irrelevant,  because  to  the  extent  that 
the  man  farms,  and  also  has  a  very  sizeable  outside  source 
of  income,  then  the  income  tax  is  designed  to  look  after 
that.  Land  is  a  form  of  wealth  that  retains  its  value  and  it  is 
to  that  that  we  look  for  the  property  tax.  That  is  the 
distinction.  And  once  you  cross  that  bridge,  all  else  follows 
automatically. 
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On  Business  Assessment: 

The  Commission  seems  to  have  gone  more  than  half  way 
in  the  compliance  aspects  of  the  business  assessment.  One 
could  recall  your  views  that  municipalities  should  not  be¬ 
come  preferred  creditors  in  cases  of  business  tax  default. 

How  do  you  rationalize  this  change  in  posture?  Can  you 
justify  the  term  "preferred  creditor"  in  the  context  of 
municipal  taxation? 

As  I  recall  it,  we  said  specifically  this  —  that  a  municipal¬ 
ity  should  not  have  a  lien  on  the  property;  an  enforceable 
legal  lien  on  the  property  in  respect  to  the  business  tax  blit 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  municipality  should  rank,  as  a 
preferred  creditor  in  the  case  of  default  of  a  taxpayer  who 
owes  business  tax.  That  is  not  something  that  prevails  now. 
What  we  are  also  saying,  however,  is  that  the  municipality 
ought  not  to  have  a  lien  because  we  are  distinguishing  the 
business  tax  on  the  one  hand  from  the  property  tax  on  the 
other  hand.  And  what  we  are  really  saying  is  this,  look, 
they  both  have  one  thing  in  common  and  only  one  thing  in 
common  and  that  is  the  base  of  calculation,  and  that  is,  the 
market  value  of  the  property.  But  beyond  that  they  depart 
company  completely.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  proper¬ 
ty  tax  is  a  measure  of  wealth,  the  cost  of  which  ultimately 
should  be  met  by  somebody  who  has  title  and  has  owner¬ 
ship  rights  in  that  wealth.  That  onus  can  never  be  placed 
upon  an  occupant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  business  tax  is 
basically  a  license  fee  that  says  on  behalf  of  the  municipal¬ 
ity,  or,  I  should  say,  the  local  community:  look,  we  will 
grant  you  the  right  to  use  real  property  for  purposes  of 
earning  income  for  your  personal  benefit  providing  you  pay 
a  business  tax.  You  can  never  reconcile  that  license  for  the 
use  of  the  property  as  distinguished  from  an  obligation  to 
the  community  in  respect  of  the  ownership  of  the  property. 
Now  in  many  cases  the  two  will  tend  to  coincide.  The  guy 
who  owns  will  also  be  the  guy  who  uses  it  for  business 
purposes,  in  which  case  the  thing  is  neutral.  The  trouble  is, 
it  is  not  always  the  case.  The  question  then  becomes  should 
you  place  the  onus  of  the  business  tax  on  the  owner  who 
may  not  exercise  for  that  purpose  or  on  the  occupant  who 
is  the  exerciser  for  that  purpose,  and  we  said  no  —  it  has  got 
to  be  the  occupant  and  that  therefore  eliminates  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  placing  a  lien  on  behalf  of  the  municipality.  How¬ 
ever,  municipalities  do  have  problems  and  those  problems 
are  not  quite  fair,  therefore,  why  not  make  them  a  prefer¬ 
red  creditor?  From  a  provincial  point  of  view,  that  does  not 
mean  unilateral  decision  because  you’re  dealing  by  and 
large  on  the  basis  of  federal  statutes,  so  it’s  a  matter  of 
negotiation  with  the  federal  government  in  principle.  As  a 
man  who  makes  a  living  out  of  understanding  tax  systems 
and  dealing  with  tax  systems,  I  cannot  perceive  a  reason 
why  that  should  not  be  an  easily  negotiable  amendment  to 
existing  statutes. 


On  Unpatented  Crown  Lands: 

Many  are  disappointed  that  the  Commission  did  not  take 
a  more  positive  stance  that  potential  benefits  of  tax  reform 
be  extended  to  local  jurisdictions  with  sizable  Unpatented 
Crown  Lands  within  their  boundaries.  Three  of  these  juris¬ 
dictions  come  readily  to  mind  —  Spanish  River,  Township 
of  Herschel  and  the  East  Parry  Sound  Board  of  Education. 
Can  you  reconciliate  this  aberration? 


We  felt  that  if  you’re  talking  about  market  value  within 
provincial  boundaries,  and  we’re  talking  about  the  assessment 
base  of  real  property  then  obviously  you  ’re  going  to  have  to 
address  yourself  to  unpatented  land  which  is  just  as  much 
real  property  as  any  other  land  except  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  brought  into  a  particular  legal  framework. 


which  is  more  an  accident  of  human  nature  than  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  topographical  reality.  It  is  there;  it  was  always 
there;  and  it  was  there  before  we  even  got  here,  okay?  Now, 
if  you  look  at  the  community  which  has  within  its  ambit  a 
preponderant  amount  of  unpatented  land  you  get  distor¬ 
tion,  and  the  distortion  consists  of  two  things.  In  the  first 
place  it  could  well  be  that  the  land,  though  unpatented  in 
certain  circumstances  has  a  very  high  market  value.  This  ties 
back  again  to  the  earlier  observation  with  respect  to  zoning 
and  verifies  the  validity  of  that,  I  think.  If  that  is  the  case 
you  could  have  a  distortion  to  the  effect  whereby  the  local 
resident  taxpayer  sitting  on  land  other  than  the  unpatented 
land;  on  privately  owned  land,  is  virtually  exonerated  from 
any  real  fiscal  responsibility.  If  you  were  to  proceed  and 
not  recognize  that,  he  could  have  to  send  out  a  cheque  that 
over  a  year  could  amount  to  less  than  his  aggregate  service 
charges  in  respect  of  his  own  chequing  account  over  that 
same  year.  I’m  saying  that  advisedly,  alright?  Five  dollars  a 
year  or  ten  dollars  a  year  or  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  is 
not  a  measure  of  local  fiscal  responsibility.  In  response  to 
that  we  said,  look,  where  you  have  this  kind  of  dispropor¬ 
tionate  emphasis,  there  ought  to  be  a  limitation  that  en¬ 
sures  that  the  measure  of  local  fiscal  responsibility  con- 
tinues  to  be  maintained  despite  this  overriding  assessment 
value  of  unpatented  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  and  there  is 
very  much  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  communities,  such 
as  the  ones  that  you  described  and  others,  that  have  un¬ 
patented  land  within  which  are  carried  on  certain  opera¬ 
tions  such  as  logging,  in  the  service  of  particular  paper  pulp 
mills,  which  give  rise  to  some  very  practical  problems. 
There  are  some  heavy  trucks  that  move  in  and  out  through 
the  municipality  into  the  plant  every  day  and  those  things, 
frankly,  are  like  Sherman  tanks  and  they  break  up  the  roads 
like  you  wouldn’t  believe.  Now  if  you  put  on  the  limita¬ 
tion,  you  also  by  definition,  put  an  additional  artificial 
load  on  the  residence  because  of  the  limitations  spoken  of 
earlier.  That  also  is  disproportionate  except  in  the  other 
direction.  So  we  said:  look,  do  not  remove  fiscal  responsi¬ 
bility.  On  the  other  hand,  we  said,  recognize  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  don’t  place  your  fiscal  reliance  on  it  either  to 
the  extent  where  it  becomes  unfair  when  you  look  at  it  in 
the  perspective  of  not  just  Spanish  River  but  Toronto  or 
Ottawa  or  Oshawa  or  Kingston.  So  it’s  a  two-way  street. 
You  leave  some  onus  with  the  people.  But  by  the  same 
token  if  you  have  that  kind  of  a  circumstance,  recognize  it 
separately  so  that  you  don’t  leave  a  disproportionate  onus 
with  the  people.  That’s  what  we  tried  to  meet. 


On  exemptions: 

The  exemption  issue  is  both  controversial  and  interest¬ 
ing.  First,  there  is  no  definition  of  a  non-profit  organization 
other  than  by  specification.  Second,  there  is  a  gross  lack  of 
coordination.  For  example,  should  all  non-profit  charitable 
organizations  receive  exemptions  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
any  given  two  of  these  may  be  working  at  cross  purposes? 
Finally,  there  is  no  guideline  given  by  the  Commission  as  to 
the  support  of  one  and  not  the  other. 

You’re  absolutely  right,  and  the  reason  for  that,  I  think 
has  been  expounded  to  some  extent,  because  I  could  easily 
visualize,  to  use  the  example  and  not  to  “tar”  by  associa¬ 
tion,  but  merely  to  draw  an  analogy,  that  the  existence  of  a 
YMCA  might  be  viewed  with  great  local  favour  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  requirements  and  the  function  of  that  YMCA, 
let  us  say,  in  Oshawa,  and  I  am  saying  that  hypothetically 
and  not  realistically.  By  contrast,  a  YMCA  performing  per¬ 
haps  similar  functions  in  the  context  of,  let  us  say,  by  way 
of  example  only,  Kingston,  might  simply  not  be  perceived 
that  way.  The  point  is  not  so  much  whether  the  YMCA  as  a 
consequence  in  Oshawa  is  going  to  get  different  tax  treat- 
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merit  than  the  YMCA  in  Kingston,  the  point  is  that  the 
people  who  ultimately  have  to  carry  the  burden  of  the 
differential  tax  treatment  are  also  in  a  position  to  bring  to 
bear  the  judgements  that  give  rise  to  that  burden.  We  are 
saying  there  is  not  a  contradiction  in  the  difference  of  tax 
treatment,  there  is  a  logic  in  the  difference  of  tax  treat¬ 
ment,  to  the  extent  there  is  validity  in  the  difference  of 
perception.  Now  this  goes  right  back  to  one  of  the  principal 
foundations  of  the  Report  and  that  is  local  autonomy. 
Now,  you're  setting  as  a  set  piece  for  argument,  you  could 
have  two  hypothetical  non-profit  organizations  working  at 
cross  purposes  —  I’m  not  prepared  to  comment  on  that,  for 
this  reason  —  they  may  or  may  not  be  cross  purposes  and 
truth  is  an  ultimate  that  has  no  relevance  on  this.  Percep¬ 
tion  does.  They  may  be  cross  purposes  in  the  context  of 
one  community  in  which  event  that  community  will  react 
and  say,  hey,  wait  a  minute,  forget  about  the  overlap  —  you 
get  it  or  you  don’t.  And  in  another  community  this  simply 
may  not  be  so.  There  may  not  be  cross  purposes  and  they 
will  say,  hey,  listen,  you’re  both  right  and  you  both  get  it. 
It  is  of  the  essence  that  a  community  has  a  say  on  who 
should  get  what  implied  subsidy  by  way  of  exemption  and 
who  should  not,  depending  on  the  relative  weight  of  the 
costly  exemption  on  one  hand  and  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  whatever  reason  and  in  whatever  parameters  on 
the  other  hand.  And  that,  to  us,  was  the  key  —  local  auton¬ 
omy  —  it’s  a  logical  extension  of  that  as  we  see  it. 

The  Commission  recommendation  really  does  not  seem 
to  address  the  inequity  which  exists  from  within  the  com¬ 
munity  of  charitable  organizations.  It  does  not  elect  to 
make  a  distinction  between  those  who  choose  or  are  forced 
to  rent  property  and  those  who  are  in  the  fortunate  posi¬ 
tion  to  own  and  therefore  remain  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
exemption.  Surely  the  perpetuation  of  this  inequity  can  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  context  of  tax  reform? 

You  are  actually  correct.  The  recommendation  in  that 
perspective  was  frankly  a  lame  duck.  I  could  with  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  hind  sight  and  with  the  same  thrust  of  local  decision 
making,  however,  suggest  to  you  that  we  could  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  following.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  administrative  structure  devised  you  refer  to  an 
Exemption  Review  Committee.  The  decision  could  well 
have  been  instead  of  granting  an  exemption  let  us  grant 
grants,  which  would  apply  equally  to  property  ownership 
or  for  that  matter  to  tenancy  —  yes  there  is  validity  to  that. 
The  question  that  arises  is  this,  that  is  the  question  that 
troubled  us  at  the  time.  Today,  on  existing  legislation,  the 
municipality,  as  distinct  from  other  local  taxing  authorities, 
has  the  capacity  to  make  grants.  The  school  board  by  defi¬ 
nition  does  not.  I  am  not  certain,  I  believe  a  region  may  or 
may  not  but  let  us  distinguish  municipal  authorities  as 
opposed  to  school  board  authorities.  To  the  extent  that  a 
school  board  participates  in  the  decision  as  it  must  because 
the  decision  is  in  respect  of  its  own  tax  base  as  well  as  the 
municipal  tax  base,  we  did  not  feel  on  balance,  that  the 
school  ought  to  do  anything  other  than  focus  its  attention 
basically  on  the  social  surroundings  in  which  it  must  per¬ 
form  its  one  and  only  function,  which  is  the  three  R’s, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  be  that  in  English  or  French 
or  for  that  matter,  any  other  predilection  you  happen  to 
have  from  time  to  time.  That  was  a  hurdle  we  had  to  face. 
On  balance  we  tended  to  stand  on  one  side  of  the  hurdle 
and  said  No  —  not  even  indirectly  should  the  capacity  of 
making  grants  attach  to  the  school  boards.  The  decision 
could  go  either  way.  As  an  individual,  I  don’t  particularly 
care,  I  would  probably  lean  towards  the  grant  mechanism 
because  it  overcomes  the  technical  difficulty  that  you  pose, 
which  is  the  property  tax  content  in  a  rental  charge.  It 
remains  elusive  but  to  the  extent  it  remains  elusive,  I  hap¬ 
pily,  happily  hang  my  hat  on  what  is  most  equitable  if  the 
local  autonomy  is  the  fundamental  issue  in  the  whole  thing 


and  I  think  local  autonomy  ought  to  be  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  that. 

In  order  to  overcome  some  of  these  inequities  which 
arise  from  within,  could  you  have  entertained  one  of  the 
following?  Have  the  Provincial  Government  pick  up  the  tax 
bills,  both  the  rental  components  and  the  actual  tax  bills 
incurred  by  owning  property,  through,  let's  say,  a  Branch  in 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services?  This  kind 
of  approach  probably  might  serve  three  purposes.  First,  it 
would  reduce  inequity  existing  among  your  voluntary 
organizations.  Second,  it  would  reduce  the  involuntary  par¬ 
ticipation  of  your  local  taxpayer  at  large.  Third,  it  would 
perhaps  provide  a  sort  of  Provincial  co-ordination  of  social 
services  so  that  the  Provincial  Government  would  be  able  to 
budget  for  the  amount  of  money  that  the  population  at 
large  is  willing  or  able,  let's  say,  to  spend  on  making  and 
supporting  that  social  choice. 

In  the  first  place  you  suggest  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  dispassionate  standards  on  the 
assumption  of  the  creation  of  yet  another  Civil  Service 
mechanism  that  will  decide  from  Queen’s  Park  what  shall  or 
shall  not  be  appropriate  within  the  context  of  Pembroke  as 
opposed  to,  let  us  say,  Owen  Sound,  or  let  us  say  Brace- 
bridge  or  let  us  say  Oshawa  or  let  us  say  Kingston,  or  what¬ 
ever  community  you  care  to  pick.  I  would  submit  to  you 
that  while  theoretically  that  may  be  possible,  that  prac¬ 
tically  an  even  superficial  analysis  of  existing  costs  and 
existing  benefits  would  put  the  lie  to  that  on  a  prima  facie 
basis.  There  is  no  particular  way  that  it  can  be  postulated 
that  there  is  a  better  capacity  to  respond  to  local  require¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of  Queen’s  Park  in  the  perspective  of 
Pembroke  than  there  is  existing  within  Pembroke.  Having 
said  that,  the  postulation  denies  the  existence  of  the  need 
for  the  exercise  of  local  autonomy.  So  on  that  basis  we 
would,  the  Commission  as  a  whole  would  resist  most  stren¬ 
uously  that  the  mechanism  for  solution  ought  to  be  a  mech¬ 
anism  that  resorts  ultimately  to  Provincial  level  although  I 
would  be  the  first  one  to  admit  that  a  whole  host,  99.9%  of 
100%  of  all  local  politicians  would  scream  hallelujah  the 
moment  you  propose  that.  Because  the  one  thing  they  seek 
is  to  shun  local  responsibility  even  though  they  run  on  a 
platform  supporting  it.  We’re  talking  here  about  very  pain- 
fid  and  sometimes  very  unpopular  decisions  which  no  poli¬ 
tician  wants  to  make  and  seeks  to  lob  off  on  the  shoulders 
of  someone  else.  That  must  be  resisted  if  local  autonomy  is 
to  have  any  meaning  at  all. 

Now,  your  second  point  was  that  this  would  be  the  obvi¬ 
ous  mechanism  to  reduce  the  thing  between  ownership  and 
tenancy  and  I  would  submit  to  you,  it  appears  that  way  but 
within  the  context  of  what  I  said,  it  becomes  totally  irrele¬ 
vant.  That  is  not  the  way  to  come  to  grips  with  that  partic¬ 
ular  issue  because  once  you  create  the  agency,  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  ownership  and  tenancy  becomes  now  far  less 
important  in  terms  of  its  distorted  effects  than  the  over¬ 
riding  umbrella  of  bureaucracy  in  that  they  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly,  in  any  capacity,  judge  local  circumstances. 

In  response  to  your  third  point,  you  have  to  draw  a  clear 
distinction  between  local  responsibility  and  autonomy,  and 
Provincial  responsibility  and  autonomy.  It  seems  to  me  and 
it  seemed  to  us  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Provincial 
Government  is  to  provide  an  overall  framework  which  says, 
for  example,  and  by  analogy  in  the  field  of  education  there 
shall  be  to  the  extent  it  is  attainable,  equal  opportunity  to, 
hopefully,  equal  quality  of  education  to  any  resident  of  this 
Province.  Those  are  the  broad  parameters  within  which 
must  operate  local  autonomy.  In  other  words,  given  those 
parameters,  school  boards  which  seek  to  get  a  goodly  chunk 
of  their  dough  from  local  people  who  own  houses  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  land  and  whatever  must  end  up  with  the  bill  to  a 
school  board  that  says,  “Yes,  that  is  right  and  we  seek  to 
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provide  the  quality  at  this  particular  circumstance,  but  by 
the  same  token,  we  seek  to  administer  whatever  we  do 
within  that  context  locally.  ”  Okay? 

So  there  is  a  dual  function.  There  is  the  overall  social 
parameter  framework  to  be  established  by  overall  Provincial 
policy  to  be  apropos  on  current  basis  and,  within  that 
framework,  there  is  the  local  parameter  which  seeks  to 
administer  within  their  context,  within  their  community 
those  things  that  must  be  done  to  meet  those  parameters. 
Now,  what  you  were  saying  is  that  if  I  might  extend  this 
back  to  the  social  aspects  which  I  look  at  as  similar  from 
the  analogy  I  posed  to  you  is  that  the  Government  ought  to 
go  further  and  not  only  establish  the  parameters  of  desira¬ 
bility  but  also  ought  to  establish  the  parameters  of  adminis¬ 
tration  within  that.  Now  I  would  suggest  to  you  this,  that  if 
you  have  a  community  where  there  happens  to  be  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  crippled  civilians  you  will  obviously  get  a  very 
strong  focus  of  the  need  of  the  activities  of  the  crippled 
civilian  society,  okay?  If  you  have  a  community  where 
there  are  no  crippled  civilians  then  the  provincial  parameter 
that  seeks  to  foster  benefit  to  Provincial  crippled  civilians 
will  become  totally  irrelevant  and  have  no  application.  In 
that  context  you  can  say,  “Look,  it  is  undesirable  that 
anybody  should  go  hungry,  it  is  undesirable  that  anybody 
should  lack  medical  care,  that  anybody  should  lack  educa¬ 
tion”  —  that’s  one  thing.  It  is,  nevertheless  a  consequential 
thing  in  the  administrative  sense  with  those  policies  that 


that  sounded  almost  like  blasphemy  to  them  wasn’t  intend¬ 
ed  that  way.  It  was  taken  that  way  and  finally  everybody 
got  the  ‘light’.  Look  at  who  are  composed  of  the  local 
“Trinity.”  You’re  talking  about  God  the  Father,  who  is  the 
regional  representative;  you’re  talking  about  God  the  Son 
who  is  the  municipal  representative;  you’re  talking  about 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  case  the  analogy’s  good,  which  is  the 
representative  of  the  school  board.  But  you  are  talking 
specifically  about  those  who  participate  in  the  local  tax 
base  and  those  who  exercise  what  we  refer  to  as  local  au¬ 
tonomy.  What  we  are  saying  is  not  only  should  everybody 
who  has  got  an  interest  at  stake  in  a  particular  property  at 
its  inception  have  a  say  in  it,  we  also  refuse  to  recommend  a 
structure  under  which  there  should  be  a  capacity  to  escape 
that  painful  local  decision  by  merely  shovelling  it  off,  by 
providing  an  appeal  to  yet  another  senior  body.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  I  would  not  suggest  one  ought  to  be  able  to  apply,  if 
denied  an  exemption  privilege,  to  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exemption  were  agreed  to 
by  the  majority  of  the  Exemption  Review  Committee  and 
denied  by  one,  that  one  also  should  not  have  the  capacity 
to  go  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  because  in  the  final 
analysis  that  will  merely  be  yet  another  vehicle  to  be  used 
to  the  purpose  we  have  seen  demonstrated  so  often,  and 
that  is  let  us  escape  the  thing  that  would  hurt  us  at  the  next 
election.  We  believe  that  if  you  are  elected,  you  have  the 
responsibility  to  those  who  put  you  there  and  the  responsi- 


you  must  have  local  administrative  responsibility  that 
responds  to  a  degree  of  local  demand  as  opposed  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  degree  of  local  demand  that  exists  elsewhere.  You  can¬ 
not  possibly  do  it  on  a  provincial  basis  unless  you  want  to 
transport  local  resources  and  put  them  on  a  provincial  basis. 
And  Queen’s  Park  isn’t  big  enough  to  accommodate  them. 

We  believe  that  you  do  intend  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  local  autonomy  etc.  How  can  you  then  reconcile  this 
with  the  proposal  of  the  "Holy  Trinity?" 

Absolutely  fair  game.  I  like  to  have  the  expression  “the 
Holy  Trinity”  come  back  to  me  because  when  I  first  tabled 
it  everybody  felt  that  it  was  blasphemous.  “Holy  Trinity” 


bility  is  to  make  decisions  even  though  they  may  be  pain¬ 
ful.  That  has  got  to  be  done  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  prevent  the  capacity  of  the 
municipality  dipping,  by  implication,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  school  boards.  Or  the  school  board  doing  the  same 
thing.  Or  the  region.  Or  the  county  doing  the  same  thing. 
That  should  not  be  the  case.  That  should  never  be  the  case. 
By  the  same  token,  they  should  not  abscond  all  of  the 
essential  purposes  for  the  election  and  that  is  to  decide  even 
on  painful  things  to  the  extent  that  they  have  a  local  impli¬ 
cation,  that  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  their  existence  and  they 
had  better  exercise  it  otherwise  they  shouldn’t  be  there. 
Those  were  our  considerations  and  that’s  the  perspective  on 
which  we  came  up  with  that  mechanism. 
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A  number  of  mechanisms  may  be  devised  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  private  schools.  Let's  assume  that  this  gov¬ 
ernment  is  serious  about  doing  something  about  the  private 
school  situation.  Let  us  further  assume  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  concept  of  public  good  and  within  that  exists  a 
Provincial  education  policy.  Let  us,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion,  also  assume  that  the  public  good  is  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  and  is  supported  by  all  and  therefore,  any 
deviation  from  that  has  to  be  considered  a  luxury.  These 
form  our  parameters. 

To  set  the  stage  properly,  let  us  also  cite  two  examples. 
First  is  the  case  of  private  swimming  pools.  Using  the  same 
analogy,  should  these  involving  owners  apply  to  the  city 
and  say,  look  because  I  own  a  private  swimming  pool  and 
I'm  not  using  the  community  pools  supported  by  public 
resources,  should  I  not  get  a  tax  rebate?  The  same  token 
applies  to  the  person  who  owns  a  private  automobile  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  city  and  says,  look,  I  don't  use  your  public 
transit  so  I  should  get  a  tax  rebate. 

Returning  to  the  private  school  issue,  it  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  social  choice  in  the  first  case  that  if  I  choose  to  send 
my  children  to  a  private  school  then  I  should  be  the  person 
to  support  that  private  choice  because  I'm  operating  out¬ 
side  the  ambit  of  the  public  good.  This  relates  and  deals 
with  my  private  good.  On  the  other  hand,  one  should  also 
look  at  this  issue  from  the  private  school  perspective  that  it 
does  tend  to  relieve  some  of  the  fiscal  pressures  placed  on 
your  public  school  system  because  of  the  service  provided 
by  it.  For  that  reason,  it  is  possible  to  allow  school  support 
to  be  assigned  to  the  private  schools.  Let  us  also  look  at  this 
third  situation  in  which  you  elect  to  maintain  the  public 


/A  I  seek  to  explain  myself  as  honestly  as  I  can  and 
as  bluntly  as  I  can  leaving  as  little  room  for  error  as 
I  can. 


good,  juxtapose  the  education  policy  within  that,  and  fur¬ 
ther  entertain  private  choice  by  giving  private  schools  the 
“golf  course  treatment."  In  this,  one  can  say:  "why  don't 
you  deed  your  private  school  to  the  municipality,  get  your 
preferred  tenant  treatment  and  maintain  its  use  as  a  private 
school?  For  this  trade  off,  the  community  at  large  would  be 
willing  to  make  voluntary  or  involuntary  contributions 
towards  the  maintenance  of  your  school."  How  would  you 
react  to  these  approaches? 

Yes.  I  understand  the  framework.  Now  you  started  off 
by  addressing  yourself  and  used  the  word  “mechanism”  and 
that's  quite  appropriate.  I  would  submit  to  you  that  before 
you  even  get  to  a  consideration  of  a  mechanism  you  have  to 
discover  to  what  purpose  that  mechanism  is  going  to  be 
placed  because  that  will  determine  the  choice  of  mech¬ 
anism.  The  question  of  mechanism  doesn’t  arise  until  you 
discuss  essence  and  truth  and  to  some  extent,  policy.  Now  I 
agree  with  everything  you  say  100%.  Our  perception  was 
not  one  of  pity  or  sympathy  with  those  who  choose  and  I 
mean  exactly  as  you  say,  as  you  stated,  choose  within  the 
freedom  of  their  own  voluntary  decision  of  their  own 
resources  to  have  access  to  a  private  school  in  the  absence 
of  a  choice  to  use  what  is  available  to  them  as  much  as  to 
anybody  else  and  that  is  a  public  school.  That  is  an  individ¬ 
ual  decision.  As  much  as  it  is  an  individual  decision,  wheth¬ 
er  you  want  to  drive  a  Cadillac  and  pay  the  registration  fee 
that  attaches  to  it  or  whether  you  want  to  drive  a  Volks¬ 
wagen  and  pay  the  registration  fee.  The  analogy,  I  would 
submit  to  you,  is  applicable  in  that  particular  perspective. 
That  was  never,  at  any  point  in  time,  despite  protestations 
and  noise  to  the  contrary,  a  criterion  upon  which  we  made  a 
decision. 

Similarly,  while  we  acknowledged  in  a  broader  sense  that 
the  private  schools  have  a  real  function,  our  decision  was 
not  based  on  matters  that  would  relate  to  sympathy  or 
emotion  in  the  perspective  of,  my  God,  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  private  school?  Rather,  our  thinking  was 
guided  by  something  else.  As  a  matter  of  factual  observa¬ 
tion  we  noticed,  and  it  is  highlighted  in  the  Report,  that  the 
existing  structure  results  in  fiscal  inequity,  number  one. 
Secondly,  that  the  adoption  by  extension  of  Proposal  num¬ 
ber  7  of  Budget  Paper  E,  that  is  to  say,  subject  to  private 
schools’  tax  for  reasons  explored  in  our  Report,  would  also 
result  in  fiscal  inequity,  okay?  We  are  now  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma  that  says  no  matter  what  you  do,  you’re  wrong. 
And  the  question  became:  how  do  you  break  through  that? 

Now,  to  be  honest  with  you,  after  a  long  process,  and 
it’s  easier  to  come  up  with  a  conclusion  than  to  show  you 
the  agony  of  the  process  before  you  got  to  that  conclusion, 
the  conclusion  finally  was  this:  what  in  the  final  analysis 
are  we  dealing  with?  And  the  answer  to  that  is:  we  are 
dealing  with  the  structure  of  tax  reform,  property  tax  re¬ 
form  that  applies  across  the  province.  If  that  is  the  criterion 
then  we  must  bring  to  bear  on  this  question  and  on  some 
other  questions  a  provincial  point  of  view.  The  question 
therefore  becomes:  if  you  do  one  thing,  what  is  the  effect 
from  a  provincial  point  of  view?  Or,  if  you  do  another 
thing,  what  is  the  effect  from  a  provincial  point  of  view? 
Now,  once  you  stand  aside  with  sympathy  for  those  who 
pay  fees  for  a  private  school,  and  you  stand  aside  from  the 
institution  of  a  private  school  itself  and  you  look  at  it  only 
from  the  provincial  perspective,  then  it  becomes  quite  evi¬ 
dent,  quite,  quite  evident,  that  if  you  have  55,000  kids 
sitting  in  private  schools  you  ’re  talking  about  one  heck  of  a 
possible  switch  in  terms  of  costs  when  you  put  the  whole 
load  on  the  public  school  system,  if  that  were  a  conse¬ 
quence.  Now  on  the  basis  of  all  of  the  information  we  had, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  you  may  not  be  placing 
55,000  kids  as  an  additional  incremental  load  on  the  public 
school  system,  you  may  be  faced  with  something  like  45  or 
50,000  kids.  That’s  enough,  that’s  enough. 

So  the  question  becomes,  from  a  provincial  point  of 
view,  are  you  creating  for  the  sake  of  restructuring  the  local 
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I  believe  that  to  be  fundamental  you  don't 
destroy  the  under  pinnings  of  society  unless 
you  have  something  to  put  in  its  place. 


tax  base,  additional  presently  non-existing  incremental  true 
provincial  costs?  The  answer  was,  in  that  perspective,  yes, 
we  are.  Secondly,  if  you’re  talking  about  55,000  kids  and 
it’s  a  whole  mixture  of  things,  of  fees  that  may  rise  from  a 
few  hundred  dollars  per  year  with  fees  that  are  as  high  as 
several  thousand  dollars  a  year  if  you  take  a  private  residen¬ 
tial  boarding  school,  you’re  talking  about  a  commitment  to 
the  whole  concept  of  education  of  a  very  large  quantum  of 
dollars. 

Let  us  now  propose  to  change  the  fiscal  treatment  of  the 
private  schools  and  let  us  propose  that  we  would  accept  the 
consequence,  that  is  the  wipe-out  of  the  private  schools.  If 
you  wipe  out  the  private  schools,  you  wipe  out,  obviously, 
the  commitment  of  those  private  resources  to  the  overall 
effort  of  education.  Some  of  those  resources,  a  trickle  of 
them,  will  depart  this  province  because  some  of  the  kids 
who  are  now  in  Ontario  private  schools  will  depart  from 
Ontario  because  the  schools  would  be  closed,  and  would  go 
to  other  private  schools,  be  it  in  Manitoba,  be  it,  potentially 
Quebec,  be  it  south  of  the  border.  Those  dollars  associated 
with  those  kids  will  also  depart  this  province.  That,  we 
submit,  is  undesirable.  So  on  the  basis  of  additional  costs 
on  the  taxpayer,  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  financial 
commitment  to  education  emanating  from  those  who  seek 
to  attend  private  schools,  which  is  their  choice  and  I  don’t 
care  about  that,  we  felt  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  overall 
fiscal  responsibility  from  the  provincial  perspective,  to  do 
anything  that  would  undermine,  for  this  factor  alone,  the 
existence  of  private  schools.  It  would  be  foolish.  We  don’t 
care  about  those  who  attend.  Let  them  pay  the  bill.  We 
don’t  care  about  the  private  school  itself.  What  we  care 
about  is  what  you  and  I  and  everybody  else  has  to  pay  who 
has  no  connection  with  the  private  schools.  On  those 
grounds  we  said:  look,  this  doesn’t  make  sense.  Property 
tax  in  itself,  ought  not  to  be  the  instrument  which  could 
undermine  educational  efforts,  lose  provincial  resources  and 
incidental  to  that,  undermine  the  local  tax  base  itself  be¬ 
cause  of  the  existence  of  a  private  school.  I  would  submit 
to  you  that  the  existence  of  a  private  school,  as  in  the  case 
of  private  recreational  land  in  the  community,  does  have 
some  modicum  of  influence  on  the  local  economy  in  more 
than  one  respect.  While  we  maintain  the  overriding  require¬ 
ments  of  fiscal  equity  which  is  the  relative  relationship 
between  taxpayers,  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  let  them  face 


their  own  particular  consequences  like  everybody  else.  By 
the  same  token,  let  the  local  community  not  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  has  to  bear  a  disproportionate  onus  in  cases 
where  the  benefit  of  that  onus  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  municipality.  On  that  basis,  the  provincial  government, 
because  of  the  overriding  provincial  outlook  and  the  cost 
implications,  should  overcome,  by  cost,  by  paying  to  the 
community  the  exact  amount  of  the  property  tax  that 
otherwise  would  have  applied  to  that  private  school  and  no 
more;  by  extension  of  my  logic,  no  less.  That  was  our  con¬ 
clusion.  That’s  the  reason. 

On  phasing  in  tax  reform: 

The  Tax  Commission  simply  endorsed  the  government's 
proposal  on  phasing  in  tax  reform.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
Commission  supports  equally  the  extension  of  existing 
inequities? 

No,  on  the  contrary.  We  recognize  that  there  are  inequi¬ 
ties  which  exist  —  obviously  that  was  the  very  reason  for 
our  existence  at  the  same  time.  We  also,  in  one  perspective, 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  efforts  that  started  in  I960’s  at 
the  federal  level  with  the  creation  of  the  Carter  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  subsequent  Benson  White  Paper  and  the  Tax  Re¬ 
form  Bill.  While  I  don’t  want  to  pre-empt  anybody’s  think¬ 
ing,  I  will  refer  you  to  anybody  who  is  presently  operating 
at  the  federal  financial  and  tax  policy  level  to  answer  the 
question:  How  do  you  believe  tax  reform  should  operate? 
Their  first  instinctive  knee-jerk  reaction  will  be:  let  it  oper¬ 
ate  any  which  way  but  never  let  it  operate  by  way  of  revo¬ 
lution  because  you  will  have  a  disaster  on  your  hands.  That 
is  one  lesson. 

Another  lesson  is  this,  in  a  more  local  sense.  Sure,  there 
is  tremendous  inequity.  One  taxpayer  pays  too  little  and 
his  neighbour  pays  too  much.  His  neighbour  in  perspective, 
by  and  large,  never  really  knew  he  paid  too  much  until  we 
rubbed  his  nose  in  it.  His  friend  who  lives  next  door  and 
who,  until  the  advent  of  Budget  Paper  E  and  the  Blair 
Commission,  was  good  friends  with  his  neighbour  and  now 
no  longer  is,  never  realized  when  he  bought  the  house  that, 
in  fact,  it  was  being  subsidized  by  his  neighbour.  It  is  very 
difficult  that  while  inequity  can  be  demonstrated  as  having 
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existed  for  many  years,  to  ascribe  deliberate  motivation  and 
therefore  deliberate  cause  for  immediate  exoneration  today 

-  now  —  in  one  ‘fellswoop’  at  the  same  time.  The  question 
which  really  arises  is  this,  and  some  have  raised  it:  in  phas¬ 
ing-in  and  if  there  is  inequity  and  you're  going  to  have 
phasing-in,  why  not  now  at  once  let  those  who  would  have 
a  reduced  tax,  let  them  have  it  from  day  one  and  those  who 
would  have  an  increased  tax,  let  them  have  it  gradually, 
and  let  the  shortfall  be  financed  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment?  Yes,  that  sounds  persuasive,  it’s  the  kind  of  thing  that 
might  be  propagated  by  a  number  of  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  you  are  really  asking  is  an  additional  break  from 
general  revenue  which  might  be  justified  except  for  the  fact 
that  you  are  asking,  by  analogy,  the  people  in  Kingston  to 
support  and  finance  the  distortions  in  Windsor,  and  vice 
versa.  I’m  sorry  —  no.  No,  I  don’t  think  that’s  right.  Be¬ 
cause  what  you  are  trying  to  correct  are  accidents  and 
inequities  that  find  their  sources  in  history  in  those  com¬ 
munities  and  the  communities  themselves  should  bear  the 
burden  of  the  correction  and  it  should  not  be  transposed  on 
others  who  had  a  better  mix,  and  if  that  is  so  then  the  only 
way  to  do  it  is  to  phase-in  those  who  go  up  and  to  phase¬ 
out  those  who  go  down  and  keep  it  local.  And  that  is  why 
we  came  to  that  conclusion. 

Is  the  reason  for  using  a  gradualistic  approach  a  matter 
of  the  political  reality  or  is  it  a  matter  of  human  nature? 

I  think  it’s  a  bit  of  one,  I  think  it’s  a  bit  of  the  other  and 
I  think  it’s  a  bit  of  more  of  both.  Political,  yes,  —  you’re 
right  —  superficially  that’s  true;  human,  yes,  —  that’s  right 

-  superficially  that’s  true  and  one  relates  to  the  other  and  I 
think  it’s  more  fundamental  than  that  because  if  you  have  a 
fiscal  system  and  I’m  not  just  talking  about  property  tax 
now  I’m  talking  about  a  fiscal  system  period.  In  today’s 
society  you’re  talking  about  something  that  has  had  now, 
today,  an  enormous  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  such  a  society  in  a  collective  sense.  Now,  this  system 
may  be  wrong  or  it  may  be  right  —  that  becomes  irrelevant 
because  partially  as  an  influence  of  the  system  the  conduct 
of  society  now  may  be  quantified  as  “X”,  okay?  If  you 
take  one  of  the  underpinnings  of  the  existence  of  that  “X” 
which  is  there,  and  you  change  it  completely,  then  that 
“X”  all  of  a  sudden  starts  crumbling  before  you  have  a 
chance  to  replace  it  by  a  solid  “Y”.  You  ’re  dealing  with  the 
very  interrelationship  from  any  aspect:  social,  human,  cul¬ 
tural.  You’re  talking  about  the  very  fabric  of  the  whole 
thing  that  we  call  “community”,  that  we  call  “society”, 
and  that  we  call  “ interrelationship ”  and  everything  else. 
That  must  never  be  disturbed  on  the  basis  of  a  holus-polus 
approach.  That  is  true  in  the  perspective  of  today  but  that 
truth  is  never  an  absolute.  Therefore,  you  must  never  pull 
the  plug  and  say  lam  right  because  ultimately  you  are  only 
right  if  you  happen  to  be  the  Lord  Almighty  and  nobody 
on  earth  is,  including  the  Blair  Commission  with,  perhaps, 
one  exception.  No,  I  believe  that  to  be  fundamental.  You 
don’t  destroy  the  underpinnings  of  society  unless  you  have 
something  to  put  in  its  place.  Therefore  if  you  deal  with  it 
for  a  good  reason  you’d  better  deal  with  it  gradually  —  not 
all  at  once  —  no  revolution.  Evolution,  yes,  but  no  revolu¬ 
tion.  Society  itself  is  an  evolution,  not  a  revolution. 

On  pulling  no  punches: 

Getting  down  to  a  personal  level  for  a  moment  with 
your  indulgence.  As  the  principal  author  of  the  Commission 
Report,  you  were  in  a  position  to  embody  majority  and 
minority  views  on  each  and  every  issue.  What  in  your  view, 
as  a  private  citizen,  are  the  major  issues  and  how  would  you 
grade  each  recommendation? 

As  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  father  and  as  a  taxpayer,  all 
of  which  relate  to,  I  think,  what’s  in  the  book,  you’re  talk¬ 


ing  about  the  private  citizen,  you’re  talking  about  the  tax¬ 
payer,  you’re  talking  about  a  property  owner  and  you’re 
talking  about  education  taxes,  it’s  awfully  hard  to  write  in 
terms  of  priority  because  a  priority  becomes  now,  in  that 
context,  a  highly  individual  and  a  highly  personal  thing, 
okay?  Yes,  I  rather  like  the  thing  that  I  happened  to  say 
earlier  in  context.  I  like  the  idea  of  being  able  to  lean  over 
the  fence  and  look  at  my  neighbour,  one  of  which  I  like 
and  the  other  one  I  dislike,  in  the  fiscal  sense  I  wouldn’t 
mind  being  able  to  look  either  one  of  them  in  the  eye  and 
know  darn  well  that,  we’re  relative  to  each  other,  treated 
fairly.  That’s  important  to  me. 

Secondly,  I  rather  like  the  idea  that  while  I  have  four 
kids,  my  neighbour  on  the  one  side  has  three  and  the  neigh¬ 
bour  on  the  other  side  has  two,  that  irrespective  of  the 
individual  fortunes  of  my  family,  my  kids  are  still  assured 
of  an  opportunity  to  education  even  though  it  may  be,  to 
some  extent,  part  of  the  property  tax  base.  I  want  this  to 
be  so,  because  I  want  to  be  able  to  knock  at  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  govern  my  schools,  especially  my  area,  I’m 
from  Peel  County,  and  they  just  blew  it,  you  know.  I  like 
the  idea  that  my  kids  can  go  because  I  don’t  have  to  have  to 
pay  a  per-head  fee.  The  opportunity  is  there  irrespective  of 
my  fortune  which  is  not  necessarily  attached  to  their  fu¬ 
ture,  and  those  are  two  prime  criteria  to  me. 

Thirdly  I  like  the  idea  of  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
the  tax  reform  program  to  the  extent  that  it  is  based  on 
market  value  because  beyond  my  neighbour,  in  the  personal 
sense,  I  want  to  be  able  to  deal  with  my  neighbour  in  the 
municipal  and  regional  sense.  And  I’m  talking  about  the 
base,  from  the  grant  point  of  view,  the  grant  structure  point 
of  view,  and  when  you  talk  about  a  distribution  of  provin¬ 
cial  general  revenue  funds  (to  which  I  also  contribute),  as  a 
distribution  to  equalize  a  variety  of  factors  to  accommodate 
the  one  thing  I  mentioned  earlier  and  that  is  the  ultimate 
equality  of  opportunity  to  the  extent  that  is  attainable.  Not 
only  attending  a  school  but  getting  a  fair  education  at  the 
same  time  no  matter  where  the  heck  you  are.  That  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  becomes  of  critical  importance,  as  critical 
between  school  boards  as  it  is  between  neighbours.  Those 
are  the  three  areas  that  come  to  my  mind  all  at  once;  those 
are  very  important  to  me.  Now,  below  that,  the  farm  pro¬ 
posal  is  very  important  to  me.  Very  important  to  me  as  an 
individual  —  I’ve  become  very  much  aware  of  both  the 
sense  and  the  nonsense  in  the  farm  community.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  address  myself  to  the  rabid  nonsense  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  have  little  sympathy  for  an  actual 
farmer  in  the  Metro  vicinity  who  I  know  has  got  5  Million 
dollars  sitting  in  his  savings  account  because  he  doesn’t 
know  where  to  place  it  next,  and  tells  me  that  within  5 
years  he  will  be  without  a  roof  over  his  head  because  of 
these  proposals.  To  me  that’s  nonsense.  At  the  same  time,  I 
go  further  up  north  and  I  find  a  farmer  with  four  kids  who 
has  got  a  hell  of  a  time  making  ends  meet  and  who  is  in  that 
barn  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  working  around  in  the 
stable  and  I  recognize  that  he  will  get  scant  consolation 
out  of  the  same  fiscal  treatment  because  he  hasn’t  got  the 
money  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  rest  of  it.  So, 
they ’ve  got  a  problem.  To  me  it  is  important  when  I  look  at 
four  kids,  each  of  whom  will  raise  their  own  family  that  in 
fact  they’re  going  to  find  some  corn,  some  bread  and  some 
potatoes  on  their  table  50  years  from  now.  Not  just  now. 
Not  just  now,  but  then.  That’s  important  to  me  too,  very 
important  to  me  as  an  individual. 


On  the  future  of  tax  reform: 

Are  you  still  optimistic  about  the  future  of  tax  reform 
after  the  Government's  initial  response  to  it? 

I  think  you  have  to  keep  things  in  context.  I  am  not  at 
all  disappointed  with  the  Government’s  response.  I  antici¬ 
pated  it  by  some  months,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  I  am  on 
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record,  I  think  here  or  there.  Look,  in  the  political  environ¬ 
ment  you  have  to  recognize  very  pragmatically  this  —  that 
property  tax  reform  from  anybody’s  point  of  view,  major¬ 
ity  or  minority,  no  matter  what  side  of  the  fence,  is  a  no-win 
situation.  Very  roughly  speaking  and  I  don’t  want  it  extrapo¬ 
lated  in  any  other  context  than  this  particular  context,  50% 
of  the  people  are  going  to  be  happy  and  quiet  and  50%  of 
the  people  are  not.  Property  tax  reform  is  way  overdue.  And 
if  that  is  what  you  want  to  achieve  then  you  must  address 
yourself  to  the  circumstances  which  allow  you  to  achieve 
that.  It  seems  to  me  in  a  very  pragmatic  sense  the  only 
thing  that  will  ever  bring  it  about  is  a  majority  government. 
So  in  that  sense  I  am  just  delighted  that  as  of  today  we 
seem  to  be  facing  an  election  in  fairly  short  order  (June  9, 
1977).  And  frankly,  in  that  sense  and  in  that  perspective 
only,  I  don’t  particularly  care  who  wins  as  long  as  whoever 
gets  there  has  a  majority  in  order  to  put  through  what 
otherwise  would  be  untenable  and  that  is,  property  tax 
reform.  Okay?  Now  in  that  context  let  me  emphasize  and 
add  for  the  record  that  I  am  not  a  card  carrying  anything 
except  to  an  organization  called  “S.S.A.”  —  Simon’s  Sensi¬ 
ble  Alternatives. 

On  the  life  of  public  service: 

What  are  your  personal  observations  after  having  served 
the  Tax  Reform  Commission  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty?  Share  with  us  your  experiences  in  respect  to  travel, 
the  imposition  on  your  family  and  the  disruptions  to  your 
normal  professional  commitments? 

I’m  blessed  with  two  things.  In  the  first  place  you’ve  got 
to  recognize  that  I  had  made  a  commitment  in  principle  to 
this  provincial  effort  before  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to 
change  employers.  And  from  a  personal  point  of  view  there 
was  some  concern  as  to  whether  I  could  fairly  impose  the 
load  of  my  absence  on  an  employer  who  had  barely  seen 
me  except  on  an  interview  basis  before.  As  it  turned  out,  I 
was  extremely  fortunate,  and  extremely  fortunate  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word  —  these  people,  frankly  and  I 
don’t  mind  being  on  record  on  that  at  all,  are  absolute, 
altruistic  gentlemen.  The  other  thing  that  was  important  to 
me  as  an  individual,  is  that  I’m  blessed  with  a  very,  very 
patient  wife.  It  is  only  because  of  her  patience  that  I  can 
claim  her  to  be  my  wife  today.  But  she’s  done  it  for  20 
years. 

In  terms  of  the  experience,  well,  you  can  put  almost  any 
adjective  on  it  that  you  wish.  It  was  informative,  yes;  it  was 
exciting,  yes;  it  was,  in  some  respects,  frustrating;  the  last 
most  certainly.  It  was  exacerbating,  yes.  It  was  exhilarating 
—  yes.  It  was  irritating  sometimes,  yes.  Would  I  repeat  it, 
yes.  In  the  personal  sense,  yes.  I  learned  a  great  deal  that  no 
matter  what  happens  nobody  can  ever  take  it  away  from 
me  because  it’s  mine,  in  fact  it’s  in  my  mind.  It’s  not  in  my 
pocket  —  it’s  in  my  mind.  People  can’t  take  it  away  from 
me.  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  this  Province  and  I  have  an 
entirely  different  view  of  the  Province  than  I  would  have 
had  before.  One  of  the  things  that  I  value  about  Canada  — 
deliberately  I’m  saying  this  as  an  immigrant  from  a  very, 
very  densely  populated  country,  among  the  densest  in  the 
world  —  is  that  I  know  that  I  can  leave  from  here  and  grab 
my  car  and  drive  up  north  and  park  the  car  and  walk  where 
no  living  human  being  has  ever  stood  before  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  To  me  that  means  a  great  deal.  When  I  match  that 
perception  and  the  feeling  that  I  have  when  I  travel  through 


/\  Would  I  repeat  it,  yes.  In  the  personal  sense,  yes.  I 
learned  a  great  deal  that  no  matter  what  happens 
nobody  can  ever  take  it  away  from  me  because  it's 
mine,  in  fact  it's  in  my  mind.  It's  not  in  my  pocket 
—  it's  in  my  mind. 


the  Province  over  endless  distances,  way  up  north,  and  the 
vacuum  that  exists  except  for  pockets  of  a  tenuous  human 
hold  on  approaching  nature,  and  a  whole  different  aspect  of 
East  and  West  and  South  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  you 
become  aware  that  not  only  Canada  has  diversity  —  this 
province  has!  And  you  had  better  believe  it,  and  it  is  incred¬ 
ible,  and  being  a  European  by  birth  and  a  Canadian  by 
choice,  diversity  exists  in  Europe  and  everybody  recognizes 
that  it  exists  in  many  cases  to  the  same  extent  right  here  in 
this  Province  and  to  me  it  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  —  a 
tremendous  impact.  What  an  enormously  exciting  animal  to 
be  involved  in,  to  live  in,  to  participate  in,  what  a  frustrat¬ 
ing  thing  to  govern  and  yet,  what  an  exciting  thing  to 
govern.  That  is  really  the  kind  of  impression  that  comes 
back  to  my  mind  now  that  you’ve  forced  me  to  disclose  it. 

□ 
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Can  industry  find  happiness 
in  a  farming  region? 


/\  "How  about  jogging  around  one  more  time?"  Commissioner  Bob  Riddell 
asks  Valuation  Manager,  Ray  Timbs. 
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As  one  drives  through  Region  #26  the  vast,  flat  and 
picturesque  topography  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  tall, 
dominant  towers  and  gaseous  fumes  of  the  petro-chemical 
industries.  "This  is  what  makes  the  region  different",  says 
Regional  Commissioner,  Bob  Riddell,  "in  this  agricultural 
setting  there  is  this  sudden  outcropping  of  very  heavy 
industry".  This  disparity  divides  the  5,500  square  miles  of 
Region  #26  into  two  distinct  and  unique  counties  —  Kent 
and  Lambton.  From  north  to  south  the  Region  encom¬ 
passes  1 10  miles,  and  50  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  encom¬ 
passes  20  townships,  8  towns,  13  villages  and  2  cities.  It 
also  contains  89,000  properties  which  are  assessed  by  41 
assessors.  Because  of  the  great  travel  distances  involved  — 
85  miles  from  the  main  office  in  the  City  of  Chatham  to 
the  northerly  tip  of  Lambton  County  and  35  miles  to  the 
south  and  the  high  concentration  of  properties  in  the  Sarnia 
area  —  a  sub-office  has  been  established  in  Sarnia. 


Agricultural  prosperity 

Kent  County  is  a  very  rich  agricultural  area  —  over  90% 
of  the  land  is  arable  farm  land.  There  are  40,000  acres  of 
land  under  the  influence  of  dykes,  the  majority  of  which 
run  along  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  a  portion  of  Lake 
Erie.  "Much  of  Kent  County  is  class  two  farm  land"  says 
Ron  Dockeray,  P.A.  4  of  the  Chatham  office,  "but  because 
of  drainage  techniques  and  farm  technology  extending  its 
use  it  is  comparable  to  class  one."  "With  the  exception  of 


the  eastern  part  of  Essex  County",  he  continues,  "Kent  has 
the  highest  heat  unit  accumulation  for  growing  crops  in 
Ontario.  An  example  is  the  winter  wheat  that  exists  in  this 
area.  There  is  approximately  a  five  day  differential  between 
the  wheat  harvest  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county 
compared  to  the  central  and  eastern  areas  of  the  region". 

As  a  result  of  its  vast  acres  of  arable  farmland  (over  14 
million  acres)  Kent  County  is  well-known  for  the  diversity 
of  crops  it  produces  —  the  main  ones  are  corn  and  soy 
beans.  (See  Figure  1 )  "Ninety  percent  of  the  farming  opera¬ 
tions  carried  on  in  Kent  pertain  to  cash  crop  operations" 
says  Ron  Dockeray. 

The  City  of  Chatham  is  the  county  seat  of  Kent  and  is 
located  in  the  centre  of  it.  It  is  the  business  area  for  Kent 
and  as  expected  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  farm 
community  for  its  commerce.  The  rich  agricultural  base  of 
the  county  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  various  canning 
factories  including  Campbell  Soups,  Libbys  and  Canadian 
Canners  in  various  locations  throughout  the  county.  In 
addition,  seed  corn  producers  and  large  grain  elevators  are 
located  throughout  Kent  County. 

The  market  for  farmland  has  been  very  active  and 
"because  of  the  significant  number  of  legitimate  farm  sales" 
says  Bob  Riddell,  "we  have  been  able  to  do  an  excellent 
analysis."  The  assessor  has  a  major  task  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  farm  values,  however,  "from  1974  farm  values 
have  been  on  the  increase,"  says  Joop  Fennema,  P.A.  3,  in 
the  Chatham  office,  "in  my  neighbourhood  they  have  gone 
from  $850  per  acre  to  $2,500  per  acre." 


Figure  1  * 


Gross  Crop 

Gross 

Crop  produced 

Acreage 

Value 

Per  Acre 

Field  Crops 

Commercial  Corn,  Hay, 

465,000 

$92,184,000 

$198.24 

Dry  Beans,  Etc. 

ac. 

Pedigreed  Crops 

Seed  Corn  and  Other 

35,605 

$  8,600,000 

$241.53 

Seed  Crops 

ac. 

Tobacco  Crops 

Burley  and  Flue  Cured 

1,600 

$  3,000,000 

$1 ,875.00 

ac. 

Specialized  Crops 

Tomatoes,  Peas,  Beets  and 

21,790 

$  20,768000 

$953.00 

Other  Misc.  Vegetables 

ac. 

Fruit  Crops 

Apples.  Peaches  and  Other 

1,250 

$  1,297,000 

$1,037.60 

Misc.  Fruit 

ac. 

Livestock 

Dairy,  Hogs  and  Poultry 

150,000 

$  1,297,000 

$233.88 

Production. 

(Numbers) 

(Per  Head ) 

^Ministry  of  Agriculture  Statistics 
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The  hub  and  urban  growth 

As  in  most  other  cities  in  Ontario,  Chatham  is  experi¬ 
encing  urban  sprawl  to  the  surrounding  townships  and  the 
assessors  must  keep  pace  with  it.  However,  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  campaign  to  preserve  the  productive  farm  land  for 
agricultural  use. 

The  county  does  provide  some  diversity  for  the  assessor, 
since  the  southern  boundary  of  Kent  is  on  the  water-front 
fringe.  In  this  area  assessors  encounter  marinas,  recreational 
and  cottage  property  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  St.  Clair. 

The  City  of  Chatham  together  with  the  Town  of 
Wallaceburg  contain  the  majority  of  industrial  assessment 
for  the  county.  Industries  including  Douglas  and  Waltec 
Industries,  International  Harvester,  Canadian  Fram,  Motor 
Wheel  and  Eaton  Springs  are  located  here.  In  addition, 
Chatham  is  the  founding  place  of  Union  Gas  Co.  and  it  has 
its  head  office  there.  There  is  an  abundance  of  natural  gas 
storage  in  the  area.  The  main  pressure  and  control  station  is 
located  in  Dawn  Township  from  where  gas  can  be  pumped 
to  anywhere  in  Southwestern  Ontario.  The  concentration 
of  industry,  however,  is  found  in  Lambton  county. 

The  assessors  Aspects  spoke  to  in  Chatham  admitted 
that  they  faced  no  unique  assessment  problems.  Bob 
Riddell  summed  this  up  when  he  said,  "We  certainly  have 
the  day  to  day  problems  that  any  office  would  face,  but 
probably  don't  run  into  the  technical  difficulties  that 
offices  in  larger  urban  centres  would  encounter." 

Chemical  Valley 

Lambton  county  and  the  City  of  Sarnia  form  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lambton-Kent  Region.  Lambton  does 


not  have  as  much  arable  land  as  Kent  and  grazing  land  is  a 
familiar  site  here  compared  to  Kent  where  less  than  1%  of 
the  land  is  for  grazing.  However,  the  county  does  have  some 
of  the  largest  petro-chemical  plants  in  Canada. 

The  City  of  Sarnia  is  the  county  seat  and  focal  point  of 
Lambton.  It  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Clair  River 
and  in  the  heart  of  Canada's  Chemical  Valley.  The  chemical 
valley  houses  the  plants  of  C.I.L.,  Shell,  Dupont,  Allied 
Chemical,  Ethyl  Corporation,  Imperial  Oil,  Dow  Chemical, 
Polysar,  Sun  Oil,  Cabot  Carbon,  Fiberglass,  Union  Carbide, 
Petrosar,  the  Dome  Refinery  and  others.  Petrosar  is  the 
newest  plant  in  the  chemical  valley  and  is  the  largest 
ethylene  plant  in  Canada.  It  was  built  to  provide  chemical 
feedstocks  to  Canadian  plastics  and  chemical  plants  at 
world-scale  volume  and  prices.  In  1974,  650  acres  of  land 
were  assembled  in  Moore  Township,  just  outside  Sarnia,  for 
the  Petrosar  plant.  The  plant  which  was  then  estimated  to 
cost  $250  million,  has  now  grown  to  a  cost  of  $650  million. 
In  addition  to  connections  to  other  Sarnia  plants  by 
pipelines,  it  has  connections  to  several  docks  along  the  St. 
Clair  River  for  the  loading  of  ships.  Here  are  some  interest¬ 
ing  statistics  on  the  Petrosar  plant: 1 

The  plant  has  six  million  barrels  of  storage,  including 
more  than  one  million  barrels  underground  in  caverns.  The 
total  site  is  now  more  than  1,100  acres  although  only  450 
acres  are  now  covered. 

More  than  two  million  yards  of  earth  had  to  be  moved 
and  60,000  yards  of  concrete  poured  during  the  construc¬ 
tion.  The  plant  has  12  miles  of  roads  inside  the  fence.  It  has 
a  watercooling  system  capable  of  supplying  1  50,000  gallons 
a  minute  to  the  process  units.  The  cooling  tower  is  the 
largest  in  North  America.  The  building  is  514  feet  long,  60 
feet  wide  and  85  feet  high.  The  grand  statistics  go  on.  .  . 


Please  disregard  vicious  rumour  suggesting  that  Dougald  MacKenzie  and 
Bob  Paterson  are  returning  from  a  coffee  break  in  the  U.S. 
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The  chemicals  that  come  out  of  this  plant  and  the  others 
are  many.  From  them  we  get  polyethylene  plastics,  garbage 
bags  and  cans,  milk  jugs,  polyester  fabrics,  polystyrene 
coffee  cups,  ethylene  glycol  antifreeze,  carpets,  ropes, 
nylon,  solvents  and  many  other  products.  But  how  does 
one  put  an  assessment  value  on  these  plants? 

"Under  Section  3(17)"  says  Dougald  MacKenzie, 
manager  of  the  Sarnia  sub-office,  "we  can't  assess  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  manufacturing  process.  Our  rule  of  thumb 
has  been  that  there  is  a  certain  chemical  procedure  at  the 
start  and  end  of  a  process,  anything  in  between  is  not 
assessed.  .  .the  only  time  that  anything  might  be  assessed  is 
where  a  product  is  half  finished  and  goes  to  storage.  Thus 
storage  tanks  if  they  are  used  for  actual  storage  and  not  as 
part  of  the  holding  process  within  the  production  process 
are  assessable  and  are  assessed." 


the  blueprints  when  a  permit  is  taken  out  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building  so  that  their  inspection  is  made 
easier  when  the  building  is  constructed.  "When  inspecting 
this  type  of  industry"  says  Bob  Paterson,  P.A.  4  in  the 
Sarnia  sub-office,  "it  is  especially  important  to  adhere  to 
the  safety  regulations.  The  industries  themselves  are  very 
safety  conscious  so  that  when  we  visit  the  property  we  have 
to  be  sure  that  we  have  obtained  the  proper  clearance.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  go  on  the  properties  unescorted.  We  have 
to  wear  certain  types  of  hardhats,  safety  shoes,  goggles  and 
in  some  areas,  respirators." 

Because  of  the  number  of  plants  in  the  area  and  because 
the  petro-chemical  industry  is  very  competitive,  technology 
keeps  changing  very  fast  and  the  assessors  must  keep  up 
with  the  changes.  As  the  units  become  obsolete  they  have 
to  be  written  off  for  business  tax  purposes. 


> 

A  re-shuffle  of  the  filing  system  to  coincide 
with  neighbourhoods  this  time? 


The  present  Mayor  of  Sarnia  and  his  predecessor  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  Provincial  Government  to  look  into 
the  potential  taxation  of  the  petro-chemical  plants  and  to 
get  a  change  in  the  Assessment  Act  whereby  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  assessed.  "They  feel  that  we  should  be  able  to 
assess  equipment  used  in  the  manufacturing  process",  says 
Dougald  MacKenzie,  "because  when  an  industry  advertises 
that  they  are  building  a  $1  million  or  $2  million  plant,  we 
only  put  a  $500,000  assessment  or  even  less  on  it  because 
the  biggest  cost  in  the  plant  is  equipment.  They  build 
equipment  that  is  not  housed  in  a  building  that  is  assess¬ 
able.  It  is  outside  equipment.  It  looks  like  a  big  project 
until  we  go  to  assess  it  and  find  out  that  we  may  have  one 
or  two  control  buildings  that  we  can  assess.  As  a  result  it 
looks  very  poor  when  we  come  up  with  our  assessment 
after  the  great  amount  of  advertising  of  the  big  money  that 
is  coming  into  Sarnia." 

Assessing  industrial  plants 

The  assessors  who  have  the  task  of  placing  an  assessment 
on  these  industries  do  inspect  all  the  units  so  that  they  see 
the  equipment.  In  addition,  however,  they  have  access  to 


Sarnia  Elevator  presents  a  problem  to  the  assessors  in  the 
way  it  has  to  be  handled.  It  is  a  very  large  industry  and  in 
treating  it  as  a  manufacturer,  all  the  equipment  cannot  be 
assessed.  Its  various  conveyors,  equipment  for  loading  and 
unloading  the  vast  storage  areas,  special  equipment  for  un¬ 
loading  trucks  of  grain  and  freighters  are  not  assessed. 

Bluewater  Country 

The  St.  Clair  River  is  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Lambton  County  and  separates  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  Assessors  in  the  area  have  the  additional  task  of 
placing  an  assessment  on  the  Bluewater  Bridge,  an  inter¬ 
national  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  and  joins  the  two 
countries.  However,  it  does  pose  a  problem  and  as  Dougald 
MacKenzie  says,  "when  we  first  went  into  market  value 
assessment,  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bridge  had  a  market  value.  .  .  The  bridge  in 
Windsor  had  been  sold,  therefore,  they  felt  that  there  was  a 
market  value,  but  the  one  in  Sarnia  can't  be  sold." 

The  waters  of  the  St.  Clair  River  and  Lake  Huron  have 
caused  the  area  to  be  called  "Bluewater  Country".  Lake 
Huron  has  approximately  55  miles  of  sandy  beach  in 
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Z\  Mr.  Griffore,  farmer,  tries  to  convince  assessor, 
Joop  Fennema  to  try  his  hand  at  another  type  of 
field  work 


Lambton  County  from  Sarnia  to  Grand  Bend.  This  has  led 
to  the  rise  of  various  resorts.  One  of  the  largest  vacation 
resorts  in  Canada  is  situated  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron 
—  Pinery  Provincial  Park  and  Inperwash  Provincial  Park 
contain  thousands  of  camping  sites  to  serve  its  many  vaca¬ 
tioners. 

However,  the  many  cottages  in  the  resort  areas  which  are 
owned  by  Americans  pose  valuation  problems  for  the 
assessors.  "When  you  go  around  to  assess  a  property  that  is 
owned  by  someone  that  lives  in  Georgia,  Florida  or  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  you  just  give  up  until  you  hope 
you  can  get  them  there  in  the  summertime,"  says  Dougald 
MacKenzie.  "It  is  amazing  how  some  of  these  cottages  are 
only  used  for  one  month  in  the  year!" 

There  are  also  many  cottages  which  are  not  owned  by 
Indians  but  are  situated  on  Indian  lands  and  therefore,  can¬ 
not  be  assessed.  The  marinas  situated  in  this  area  pose  some 
problems  to  the  assessor.  Wayne  Meredith,  P.A.  3  in  the 
Sarnia  sub-office  says,  "the  private  marinas  claim  they  are 
non-profit  and  operate  at  a  loss.  .  .I'm  sure  there  will  be 
many  court  cases  coming  up  when  they  are  assessed  at 
market  value  in  comparison  to  other  marinas.” 


The  considerable  amount  of  water  lots  also  pose 
problems  to  the  assessor.  "They  appear  on  the  description 
in  deeds  in  many  different  ways"  says  Wayne  Meredith. 
"For  example,  the  description  may  say  that  an  owner  may 
own  to  channel  bank,  to  the  high  water  mark,  or  may  even 
own  as  far  out  to  the  beach  as  he  can  grow  green  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  assessor  has  a  problem  in  determining  how  much 
these  variations  influence  the  value  of  property." 


New  development 

The  presence  of  the  petro-chemical  industries  has 
resulted  in  a  greater  concentration  of  residential  units  in  the 
Sarnia  area  than  the  Chatham  area.  In  the  surrounding 
townships  of  Sarnia  there  is  a  great  deal  of  residential 
development.  "In  fact,"  says  Dougald  MacKenzie,  "it  is 
getting  to  the  point  where  half  of  Sarnia  Township  is  built 
up  residentially."  Residences  which  are  in  areas  im¬ 
mediately  surrounding  the  petro-chemical  plants  have  very 
rapidly  appreciated  in  value  since  the  area  is  zoned 
industrial  and  industry  is  prepared  to  pay  high  prices  for 
the  properties. 

Most  of  the  new  development,  however,  is  taking  place 
in  farm  areas  where  industry  is  buying  hundreds  of  acres  of 
farm  land.  "Industry  has  been  paying  in  the  vicinity  of 
$4,000  per  acre  for  farms  which  previously  sold  for  $600  to 
$800  per  acre,"  says  Dougald  MacKenzie.  "Acres  of  good 
farmland  has  been  left  idle,"  says  Wayne  Meredith.  "In 
addition,"  he  continues  "considerable  problems  have 
resulted  since  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  farmers  are 
purchasing  land  for  farm  purposes  or  as  speculation  because 
of  the  inflated  prices  paid  by  industry." 


Venice  Village 

In  addition  to  the  Petrosar  development  which  is  taking 
place,  the  most  significant  development  and  the  newest 
challenge  to  assessor  is  Venice  Village  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Village  of  Point  Edward.  It  will  be  a  100 
acre  development  expected  to  house  2,000  to  3,000  people. 
It  will  be  self-contained  with  a  church,  shopping  centre, 
apartments  and  townhouses.  Numerous  canals  will  be  off  the 
St.  Clair  River  so  that  owners  will  be  able  to  dock  their 
boats  immediately  in  front  of  their  residences.  The  task  of 
assessing  this  village  will  be  intensified  since  the  developer  is 
anticipating  a  large  American  participation. 

The  commercial  area  of  the  City  of  Sarnia  is  taking  on  a 
new  look.  Six  to  eight  blocks  in  the  City  are  being 
demolished  to  pave  the  way  for  a  new  commercial  complex. 
With  this  new  complex,  assessors  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  assessing  more  apartment  and  office  towers  than  ever 
before.  Bob  Paterson  feels  that  this  development  will  be  a 
definite  'shot-in-the  arm'  for  the  core  area  which  was 
previously  neglected. 

Bob  Paterson  who  has  been  specializing  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  petro-chemical  industries  since  1957,  in  his  few 
remaining  days  before  retiring  told  Aspects,  "I  hope  that  in 
time  some  satellite  industries  are  generated  from  the  petro¬ 
chemical  industries.  The  area  needs  this  very  badly.  If  we 
had  other  types  of  industries,  they  would  have  to  be  housed 
and  in  this  way  the  area  would  get  increased  building  assess¬ 
ments.  .  .although  we  have  a  huge  investment  of  capital  in 
the  Sarnia  area,  we  are  not  getting  the  amount  of  assessment 
out  of  it  that  we  would  if  that  amount  of  capital  were 
invested  in  almost  any  other  type  of  industry." 
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Assessment  services 

The  great  distances  which  the  Region  encompasses 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  sub-office  in  Sarnia,  pose 
special  problems  for  the  Assessment  Services  section.  For 
example,  organizing  enumerators  for  such  a  spread  out 
Region  becomes  very  difficult  and  the  delays  in  getting 
material  from  the  Chatham  office  to  the  Sarnia  sub-office 
and  vice-versa  pose  problems.  "The  time  factor  is  the 
problem  more  than  the  sub-office  itself"  states  George 
Plumb,  Assessment  Services  Manager. 

Geographies 

The  Region  has  been  on  a  geographic  organization  for 
the  past  three  years.  Therefore  the  new  neighbourhood 
assessment  concept  which  was  introduced  throughout  the 
province  in  June  did  not  have  a  great  impact  on  Region 
#26.  "We  have  made  minor  modifications  over  the  past 
three  years"  says  Ray  Timbs,  Valuation  Manager  for  the 
Central  Section,  "the  new  neighbourhood  concept  is  really 
an  improvement  over  the  type  of  organization  we  had, 


particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  equalizing  workloads 
within  the  neighbourhoods  and  establishing  a  balance 
between  types  of  property  from  neighbourhood  to  neigh¬ 
bourhood  as  an  aid  in  sounding  out  the  individual  assessor 
experience." 

Commissioner  Bob  Riddell  is  very  pleased  with  the 
geographic  organization  of  his  office.  "It  has  worked 
exceptionally  well,  and  I  think  from  that  point  of  view,  the 
assessors  are  happier.  They  get  to  know  the  people  in  their 
neighbourhood,  they  become  familiar  with  the  area,  they 
are  on  top  of  the  market,  they  know  what  development  is 
taking  place,  and  the  public  relations  aspect  has  improved 
to  a  great  extent." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  area  is  so  spread  out  and  the 
two  counties  so  distinct  from  each  other,  ratepayers, 
because  of  geographic  organization  can  enjoy  a  close  and 
one  to  one  relationship  with  assessors  of  the  Region.  □ 


Footnotes 

1.  Windsor  Star,  Wednesday.  May  4,  1977 
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Eastern  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

1.  Prescott  &  Russell-Stormont 
Dundas  &  Glengarry  —  Mr.  H.  Morris 

2.  Lanark-Leeds  &  Grenville  —  Mr.  G.  Grey 

3.  Ottawa-Carleton  —  Mr.  H.  Hafenbrack 

4.  Renfrew  —-Mr.  H.  R.  Barkell 

5.  Frontenac-Lennox  &  Addington  —  Mr.  K.  Froats 

6.  Hastings-Prince  Edward  —  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith 

7.  Haliburton-Peterborough-Victoria  —  Mr.  J.  Guerin 


Central  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

8.  City  of  Toronto  —  Mr.  N.  Stamboulie 

9.  North  York  —  Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson 

10.  Scarborough-East  York  —  Mr.  D.  Struke 

11.  Etobicoke-York  —  Ms.  C.  Farr 

12.  Ontario  —  Mr.  B.  Robinson 

13.  York  —  Mrs.  C.  Shaw 

14.  Halton-Peel  —  Mrs.  Barbara  Trotter 

15.  Simcoe  —  Mr.  M.  Lumsden 

16.  Muskoka  —  Mr.  R.  McCann 


Western  Ontario  Assessment  Area 

17.  Niagara  —  Mr.  J.  Harriman 

18.  Wentworth  —  Mr.  L.  B.  Charlton 

19.  Brant-Haldimand-Norfolk  —  Mr.  J.  Huff 

20.  Waterloo  —  Mr.  C.  Meadows 

21 .  Dufferin-Wellington  —  Mr.  I .  Dunlop 

22.  Elgin-Middlesex-Oxford  —  Mr.  R.  Scott 

23.  Huron-Perth  —  Mr.  L.  Harloff 

24.  Bruce-Grey  —  Mr.  R.  Robertson 

25.  Kent-Lambton  —  Mr.  A.  Smith 

26.  Essex  —  Mr.  J.  Storey 


Northern  Assessment  Area 

27.  Nipissing-Parry  Sound  —  Mr.  L.  Warner 

28.  Cochrane-Timiskaming  —  Mr.  A.  Young 

29.  Manitoulin-Sudbury  —  Mr.  I.  McJannet 

30.  Algoma  —  Mr.  F.  St.  Jules 

31.  Kenora-Rainy  River-Thunder  Bay  —  Mr.  I.  Zhiha 
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Energy  and  Design: 

A  future  concern 
in  assessment? 


R.  L.  RADFORD 

Bob  Radford  was  born  and  educated  in  Toronto  where  he 
received  a  B.A.  in  Psychology  and  an  LL.B.  in  Law  before 
beginning  work  with  the  Provincial  Government  six  years  ago.  At 
present,  he  is  a  solicitor  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney-General 
concentrating  his  efforts  in  real  estate  development  by  providing 
advice  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  and 
Ontario  Mortgage  Corporation.  One  of  his  current  projects  is 
membership  in  the  Ontario  Residential  Condominium  Study  Group 
which  is  expected  to  bring  a  report  to  the  Government  in  the  near 
future.  Bob  has  lectured  in  the  condominium  field  to  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association  and  at  community  college  sponsored  courses.  [Ed.] 


Introduction 

Angus  MacKay  of  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  and  I  were 
discussing  the  comments  of  many  condominium  corpora¬ 
tions  to  the  Ontario  Residential  Study  Group  that,  because 
so  many  condominium  corporations  had  utility  meters 
which  measured  the  total  amount  of  electricity  used  within 
the  corporation  rather  than  the  amount  used  in  each  unit, 
there  was  a  lack  of  incentive  for  unit  owners  to  save  energy. 
I  pontificated  a  little  that  this  lack  of  incentive  to  save 
energy  was  only  one  aspect  of  the  problems  of  designing  for 
energy  conservation.  Angus  immediately  said  that  I  should 
write  an  article  on  the  subject  for  the  Assessment  Standards 
periodical.  I  agreed  because  I  had  never  heard  of  Aspects 
and  didn't  realize  the  high  standards  of  writing  that  were 
required.  My  nerve  was  shaken  when  the  editor  sent  me 
several  copies  as  samples  and  completely  broken  when  the 
editor  commented  on  my  first  draft  that  it  was  all  very  well 
to  predict  the  future,  suggest  major  changes  in  house  design 
and  in  society  but  I  had  not  discussed  the  implication  of 
this  on  assessment  in  terms  of  costing,  provincial/municipal 
arrangements  and  grant  structure.  The  purpose  of  this  intro¬ 
duction,  therefore,  is  to  acknowledge  that  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  assessment  and  have  very  little  in 
the  way  of  concrete  data  in  what  design  features  people  will 
be  willing  to  pay  for  in  the  future.  The  article  is  purely 
speculative.  The  early  parts  do  have  some  background 
material  and  this  is  disclosed.  The  latter  parts  must  be 
judged  by  you  in  terms  of  your  own  understanding  of  the 
market  process. 

What  is  happening? 

There  is  a  growing  disillusionment  with  the  energy- 
intensive  technology  that  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  North 
American  lifestyle  for  the  past  50  years  and  this  disillusion¬ 
ment  may  be  translated  in  the  future  into  the  market  value 
of  different  housing  features. 
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As  usual,  the  first  signs  of  a  change  in  attitude  came  in 
the  United  States  where,  in  the  1960's,  objections  to  urban 
sprawl  began  to  be  accompanied  with  objections  to  the 
basic  idea  that  growth  was  good.  Organizations  with  en¬ 
vironmental  concerns  had  received  some  public  recognition 
with  the  publication  of  Rachael  Carson's  Silent  Spring 
but,  in  general,  received  little  popular  support  because  they 
were  regarded  as  interfering  in  the  economy  just  because 
growth  wasn't  pretty.  The  average  person  dismissed  en¬ 
vironmental  concerns  with  such  slogans  as  "you  can't  make 
omelets  without  breaking  eggs". 

With  the  publication  of  Dennis  Meadows',  Limits  to 
Growth,  the  attitude  of  educated  people  became  a  little 
more  concerned.  Meadows  produced  computer  calculations 
of  the  effects  of  resource  depletion,  pollution  and  growth 
of  population  on  the  world's  standard  of  living  according  to 
different  estimates  of  the  growth  rate  and  the  availability  of 
materials.  The  results  were  uniformly  shocking,  showing 
major  disasters  in  store  for  the  world. 

More  recently,  an  economist,  E.  F.  Schumacher  has  even 
produced  a  heretical  book  Small  is  Beautiful  or  economics 
as  if  people  mattered.  He  has  suggestions  for  a  steady  state 
particularized  economy,  that  is,  an  economy  that  doesn't 
depend  on  economic  growth  and  intricate  social  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  major  factor,  however,  in  bringing  the  attention  of 
both  the  American  and  Canadian  public  to  the  limits  to 
growth,  the  problems  of  waste  and  the  possible  alternatives, 
was  the  major  increase  in  the  price  of  petroleum  products, 
the  local  scarcities  in  the  United  States  in  the  middle  1970's 
and  the  peripheral  effects  of  both  happenings  on  Canada. 
Have  people  done  anything  about  the  problem? 

A  few  people  have  ‘gone  back  to  the  land'  by  buying 
marginal  land  and  building  their  own  homes  in  an  attempt 
to  be  self-sufficient.  Some  have  limited  their  efforts  to 
raising  a  few  pigs  and  chickens  while  others  have  begun  to 
explore  an  alternative  technology. 

We  now  have  a  wave  of  publications  concerning  the 
methods  and  equipment  necessary  for  self-sufficiency  in 
energy  use,  food  sources  and  garbage  disposal.  A  good 
sample  of  what  is  available  can  be  obtained  by  reading  a 
few  copies  of  'Mother  Earth  News'  and  the  Canadian 
'Harrowsmith'  magazines  or  books  such  as  ‘Other  Homes 
and  Garbage'  or  'Designing  &  Building  a  Solar  Home'.  All 
these  publications  are  readily  available  in  Toronto  book¬ 
stores. 

The  majority  of  the  population  has  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  looking  for  self-sufficiency.  In  Canada,  there  is 
merely  a  growing  interest  in  insulation  to  reduce  heating 
costs  and  in  the  United  States,  a  premium  is  being  paid  for 
what  are  called  'energy-efficient  homes'. 

Effect  on  the  market 

The  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation  did  a  survey 
of  238  new  home  builders  in  42  states  and  found  that  fully 
199  of  them  were  building  and  advertising  what  they  called 
'energy-efficient  homes'.  Far  from  being  self-sufficient, 
these  homes  were  called  'energy-efficient'  only  because  of 
some  fairly  simple  techniques  such  as: 

—  increased  insulation  in  walls  and  ceilings  to  often 
double  the  local  building  code  requirements 

—  insulation  of  floors  and  basement  walls 

—  insulated  heating  and  cooling  ducts 

—  centrally  located  plumbing  (so  that  hot  water  is  kept 
away  from  exterior  walls) 


—  double  pane  or  storm  windows 

—  reduction  in  window  areas  to  less  than  12%  of  the 
total  floor  area  (because  windows  are  a  major  source 
of  heat  loss). 

The  average  selling  price  of  such  houses  was  6%  more 
than  equivalent  homes  lacking  this  emphasis  on  conserva¬ 
tion  and  the  houses  appeared  to  be  selling  fairly  well. 

We  also  have  the  American  President  declaring  that 
action  on  energy  use  must  be  pursued  with  the  diligence  of 
'the  moral  equivalent  of  war'  and  proposing  that  a  large 
percentage  of  American  houses  must  be  insulated  and  that 
by  1982  that  country  must  build  a  large  number  of  solar 
heated  homes.  The  effects  of  this  program  on  Canada  will 
be  certain  to  raise  our  level  of  awareness  regarding  what 
must  be  done  to  conserve  energy  and  to  lower  the  costs  of 
advanced  solar  systems  because  of  further  research  and 
economies  of  scale. 


Relationship  to  assessment 

I  think  that  we  can  anticipate  that  the  effect  of  large 
energy  cost  increases  and  the  consequent  government  pro¬ 
grams  to  encourage  energy  saving  will  be  to  produce  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  technology  of  energy  conservation  and  to 
raise  the  level  of  public  awareness  of  the  alternatives 
available  to  current  designs.  That  awareness  may  be 
translated  into  prices  that  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  for 
certain  types  of  design.  It  is  even  possible  to  suggest  that 
the  lifetime  cost  of  housing  may  become  a  major  factor  in 
determining  initial  sale  price.  It  could  very  well  be  that  in 
the  future  an  assessor  will  have  to  calculate  the  utility  and 
maintenance  costs  of  twenty  years  of  ownership  of  a  house 
in  order  to  determine  what  the  public  will  pay  as  an  initial 
purchase  cost.  It  would  be  wise,  therefore,  to  look  at  some 
of  the  major  design  trends  that  may,  both  in  the  long  run 
and  in  the  short  run,  affect  the  cost  of  operating  a  house 
and  consequently  may  affect  the  value  of  the  property. 


Design  considerations 

A.  In  the  short  term,  purchasers  should  look  primarily 
at  measures  which  increase  the  efficiency  of  fossil  fuel 
(primarily  oil  and  gas)  utilization  and  judge  the  value  of 
such  measures  in  relation  to  the  actual  costs  of  the  fuels 
over  the  next  few  years  and,  what  is  more  important,  to  the 
perceived  trends  in  those  costs.  In  particular,  insulation  of 
walls  and  roofs  to  the  current  building  code  standards 
should  be  a  minimum  requirement  (with  older  homes  dis¬ 
counted,  of  course)  with  a  premium  being  paid  for  super 
insulation  to  double  (or  greater)  the  code  requirements. 
Double  pane  or  storm  windows  probably  will  be  required 
and  large  expanses  of  windows  particularly  where  facing 
north  will  be  found  objectionable.  Of  course,  real  estate 
agents  are  already  calling  the  picture  windows  once 
popular,  'solar  assisted  heating'  despite  the  fact  that  they 
could  lose  as  much  heat  at  night  in  winter  as  they  gain  in 
the  day. 

B.  In  the  short  to  medium  term,  much  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  effects  of  overall  design  on  environ¬ 
mental  control.  We  can  break  down  the  considerations  into 
a  number  of  categories. 
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Heat  retention 

—  internal  zoning  could  provide  air  locks  at  entrances  so 
that  heat  is  not  lost  upon  the  opening  of  exterior 
doors. 

—  the  interior  space  could  be  enclosed  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  surface  area  to  lose  heat  in 
winter.  While  the  igloo  is  probably  the  best  example, 
the  most  likely  compromise  will  be  a  return  to  the 
box  shape,  either  the  bungalow  or  two  storey  house, 
with  a  definite  prejudice  against  split  level  and  ranch 
type  houses. 

—  high  insulation  standards.  Here  two  types  must  be 
considered:  the  simple  resistance  insulation  such  as 
fibreglass  and  other  standard  products  which  merely 
retard  the  flow  of  heat,  and  capacity  insulation  such 
as  masonry  which  will  store  heat  and  by  re-radiation 
moderate  temperature  swings.  The  latter  can  be 
regarded  as  a  heat  sink  which  will  store  the  heat  of 
the  sun  during  the  day  and  radiate  it  at  night. 

—  in  the  medium  to  long  term  there  may  be  some 
emphasis  on  underground  massing.  The  lower  the 
house  is  sunk  into  the  ground,  the  more  the  surround¬ 
ing  earth  acts  as  a  heat  sink.  A  few  feet  below  the 
surface  the  earth  changes  very  little  in  temperature 
and  therefore  a  large  portion  of  the  house  can  be 
surrounded  in  winter  with  a  fairly  warm  environment. 
The  Americans  have  pushed  this  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion  and  are  in  some  cases  actually  burying  houses 
with  only  an  entrance  way  above  ground.  A  few 
magazines  such  as  Popular  Mechanics  and  Popular 
Science  have  featured  underground  houses  in  the  past 
few  months.  Light  is  provided  through  solariums  or  if 
the  house  is  built  into  a  hill,  with  the  exposure  of 
one  wall. 


Heat  control 

—  internal  zoning  could  allow  some  portions  of  the 
house  to  be  cut  off  in  winter  with  individual  thermo¬ 
stats  being  set  back.  It  might  be  helpful  to  have  some 
insulation  in  internal  walls  in  that  case.  This  may 
mean  the  end  of  open  concept  dwelling  design  and 
may  give  us  some  clue  as  to  why  our  ancestors 
crammed  so  many  roo‘ms  into  their  houses. 

—  devices,  that  can  be  purchased  now,  to  raise  and 
lower  thermostats  automatically  could  serve  to 
reduce  wastage  at  night  when  we  are  insulated  by  bed 
coverings. 

—  infiltration  of  air  through  walls,  windows  and  doors 
could  be  controlled  with  exterior  air  piped  directly  to 
the  furnace  so  that  heated  air  will  not  be  lost  by 
exchange.  A  heat  exchanger  might  absorb  heat  from 
used  air  before  venting. 

—  chimney  and  other  internal  heat  moving  devices  such 
as  flues  and  hot  water  pipes  could  be  moved  to  the 
interior  and  insulated  so  that  heat  would  not  be  lost 
to  the  exterior  and  would  arrive  at  the  point  at  which 
it  is  required  without  loss. 

—  water  and  air  heating  mechanisms  could  be  integrated 
for  more  efficiency. 


Environmental  control 

—  wind  is  one  of  the  prime  dangers  in  winter.  The  sides 
of  a  building  exposed  to  winds  lose  heat  at  a  faster 


rate  than  the  other  surfaces.  An  efficient  response  is 
the  traditional  sloping  roof  with  the  low  side  facing 
the  prevailing  winter  winds. 

winds  can  also  be  controlled  by  berming  or  by  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  traditional  response  is  to  plant  evergreens  to 
the  north  and  to  the  prevailing  winter  winds  and  to 
plant  deciduous  trees  to  the  south  so  that  sunlight  is 
admitted  in  winter  but  not  in  summer. 

Alternative  sources  of  energy 

—  many  books  have  been  written  about  solar  energy  and 
detail  should  be  obtained  from  them.  Essentially, 
there  are  passive  systems  in  which  sunlight  is 
admitted  to  the  house  or  to  a  masonry  wall  for 
gradual  release  and  there  are  active  systems  which 
absorb  the  heat  and  send  it  by  air  or  water  to  a  heat 
storage  sink  such  as  a  tank  of  water  or  vat  of  rocks  for 
later  distribution.  The  Provincial  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments  have  recently  participated  with  McClintock 
Homes  in  the  construction  of  an  experimental  solar 
heated  house  just  north  of  Toronto.  It  may  be  seen 
on  the  west  side  of  highway  400  near  King  City. 

—  the  heat  pump  is  becoming  more  popular.  The  same 
principle  which  operates  a  refrigerator  can  be  used  to 
move  heat  from  outdoors  into  the  house  or  vice  versa. 
Heat  pumps  are  competitive  in  cost  of  operation  to 
'all-electric'  homes  although  not  yet  to  fossil  fuels 
and  are  reasonably  efficient  in  a  fair  portion  of  the 
temperature  range  experienced  in  Southern  Ontario. 

Other  energy  uses 

—  in  the  medium  term,  the  only  other  energy  use  that 
could  make  a  major  difference  in  the  value  of  a 
property  would  be  cooling  in  summer.  With  all  the 
above  heating  requirements  satisfied,  the  only  thing 
that  has  to  be  insured  is  proper  air  flow  and  humidity 
control.  As  heated  air  rises,  venting  and  proper  loca¬ 
tion  of  windows  may  be  sufficient. 

-  minor  efficiencies  can  be  achieved  in  electricity  with 
fluorescent  lighting,  better  insulated  refrigerators, 
washers  that  recycle  heated  water  and  similar 
efficient  designs. 

C.  In  the  long  term,  it  is  likely  that  the  benefits  of 
insulation  from  fuel  cost  increases  will  encourage  people  to 
look  at  other  ways  to  cut  the  costs  of  integration  with 
expensive  service  suppliers. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  may  have  started  something 
more  than  it  knew  with  the  publication  of  the  report  on 
"Urban  Development  Standards  —  a  demonstration  of  the 
potential  for  reducing  costs".  That  study  showed  that 
rational  site  planning  standards  and  reduced  engineering 
standards  would  provide  initial  and  long  term  cost  savings. 
The  particular  point  in  the  report  which  is  intriguing  is  the 
fairly  minor  suggestion  that  municipalities  stop  requiring 
storm  drainage  from  eavestroughs  and  let  the  water  be 
absorbed  by  the  ground.  This  reasoning  can  be  carried  very 
far  in  order  to  detach  the  dwelling  unit  from  municipal 
services.  Rain  water  can  be  sent  to  cisterns,  septic  tanks  can 
be  used  in  suitable  conditions,  and  some  of  the  new  com¬ 
posting  toilet  designs  could  be  used  in  other  cases. 

The  logical  extreme 

The  concept's  logical  extreme  is  the  self-contained 
housing  unit.  Several  examples  have  been  tried  in  Canada 
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and  the  U.S.  If  heating  can  be  supplied  by  solar  energy 
then, 

1.  electricity  might  be  provided  by  solar  conversion 
panels 

2.  water  by  rain  or  by  dehumidifier  techniques 

3.  sewage  disposed  of  by  composting 

4.  vegetables  provided  by  greenhousing  and 

5.  animal  protein  by  fish  tanks. 

This  particular  type  of  design  for  self-sufficiency  is  being 
used  in  a  residence  built  by  the  New  Alchemy  Institute  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  although  in  that  case  electricity  is 
being  produced  by  a  wind  mill. 

Is  this  an  impossible  dream  in  the  interior  of  the  City? 
Remember  that  apartment  buildings  can  be  made  more 
efficient  because  of  economies  of  scale  and  that  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  is  experimenting  with  a 
sewage  treatment  system  to  be  installed  in  an  apartment 
building  which  will  produce  drinkable  water  and  whose 
sludge  can  be  used  as  fertilizer. 

The  significance  of  this  is  important  because  of  the 


effect  on  peoples'  obedience  to  government  and  other 
exterior  enforcement  procedures.  If  you  can  be  self-suf¬ 
ficient,  you  might  not  worry  about  your  water  or  hydro 
being  cut  off  because  of  non-payment  of  bills  and  you 
might  just  decide  you  are  tired  of  paying  income  tax,  quit 
your  job  and  defend  your  home  against  the  world. 


A  future  concern  for  assessment 

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  suggest  that  a  trend  in 
purchaser  preferences  could  develop  that  would  require 
assessors  to  be  aware  of  the  design  considerations  that  were 
becoming  popular  and  that  the  trend  could  continue  over  a 
number  of  years  producing  more  and  more  radical  changes 
in  the  housing  units. 

John  Maynard  Keynes  said,  "In  the  long  run,  we  are  all 
dead".  I  don't  think  that  we  need  wait  for  the  long  run 
before  these  postulated  changes  in  purchaser  preference 
take  place.  □ 
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Housing  requirements  to  2001 


Ontario  Housing  Requirements  1976-2001  is  a  report  prepared 
by  Peter  Barnard  Associates  for  the  Ministry  of  Housing  in  February 
1977.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Report.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  Policy  and  Program  Development  Secre¬ 
tariat  for  its  assistance. 

This  Study  is  of  interest  to  the  assessor  principally  because  it 
tunes  him  into  the  possible  future  housing  patterns  of  his  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  next  20  years.  [Ed.] 


Discussions  on  housing  are  being  aired  with  growing 
interest  by  people  of  all  walks  of  life.  Many  of  us  have 
witnessed  the  fluctuation  of  the  Ontario  housing  industry 
over  the  past  several  years  and  may  indeed  query  what 
factors  have  been  responsible  for  this  fluctuation  and  what 
trend  the  housing  industry  will  have  in  the  future. 

These  issues  were  analyzed  in  a  detailed  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  by  Peter  Barnard  Associates  for  the  Ministry  of 
Housing,  entitled,  "Ontario  Housing  Requirements 
1976-2001".  Barnard  Associates'  main  forecast  is  that  the 
housing  boom  is  over  and  a  major  shift  to  single  detached 
housing  will  take  place. 

To  provide  the  background  and  perspective  on  housing 
requirements  in  the  next  25  years,  the  report  examined  the 
forces  underlying  the  longer  term  and  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments.  The  approach  used  in  the  forecast  was  essentially 


demographic  since  it  was  the  consultants  view  that  the 
determining  factors  in  past  and  thus  future  housing  require¬ 
ments  are  the  rate  at  which  new  households  are  formed  and 
the  age  of  the  head.  The  forecasts  are  of  long  range  housing 
requirements  without  consideration  of  short  term  political 
and  economic  factors  such  as  mortgage  rates  and  future 
government  policy  that  produce  wide  year  to  year  swings  in 
consumer  demand. 


Major  growth  in  household  formation 

Since  1951,  Ontario  has  experienced  unprecedented 
growth  in  new  household  formations.  Table  I  demonstrates 
that  the  rate  of  new  households  formed  in  the  1951-56 
period,  almost  doubled  for  the  1971-76  period.  This 
phenomenon  is  particularly  interesting,  the  study  notes, 
when  one  considers  that  population  growth  declined  from 
3.3%  in  the  1951-56  period  to  an  estimated  1%  in  the 
1971-76  period.  The  study  attributed  the  increase  in 
household  formation  to  demographic  trends  that  have 
created  high  levels  of  new  family  formation,  and  a  complex 
set  of  socio-economic  factors  that  have  increased  the  rate  of 
non-family  formation. 


Table  I 

The  volume  of  household  growth 
in  Ontario 


Number  of  Ontario 
Households 

Increase  Over 

Period 

1951 

1,181,125 

)  211,366 

1956 

1,392,491 

)  248.390 

1961 

1,640,881 

)  235,664 

1966 

1.876,545 

)  351,615 

1971 

2,228,160 

)  372,840 

1976 

2,601,000 

Source:  Census,  1976  estimate.  Note  significant  increases  since  1966. 
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Demographic  trends 

The  'baby  boom'  of  the  1945-65  period  has  now 
matured.  It  is  currently  having  an  impact  on  household 
formation  as  the  population  born  in  this  period  started  to 
enter  the  key  household  formation  age  group  (20-30  years 
of  age)  in  the  late  1960's. 

Migration  requires  that  housing  be  created  immediately 
and  therefore,  has  a  more  direct  effect  on  housing  needs. 
During  the  1951-61  and  the  1961-71  periods  migration 
accounted  for  58.1%  and  58.6%  respectively  of  provincial 
population  growth. 

The  age  structure  of  the  population  is  another  deter¬ 
minant  of  household  growth.  As  the  population  ages  it 
increases  the  rate  at  which  it  forms  households. 


Socio-economic  changes 

The  "undoubling"  of  families  has  contributed  to  the  rate 
of  household  formation.  For  example,  in  1951,  12.3%  of 
families  "doubled"  with  another  family.  By  1971  this 
figure  had  fallen  to  3.8%,  creating  the  need  for  a  great 
many  more  housing  units  to  house  the  same  population. 

The  rate  of  divorce  has  been  increasing  and  with  each 
divorce  an  additional  household  is  often  created.  In  1973 
the  rate  of  divorce  per  100,000  population  was  174,  an 
increase  of  378%  from  the  rate  of  46  per  100,000  popula¬ 
tion  in  1951. 

Since  the  1950's  there  has  been  a  trend  towards  more 
seniors  maintaining  their  own  households.  This  has  come 
about  due  to  growing  social  acceptance,  availability  of 
senior  citizens  housing  and  increased  social  assistance.  A 
similar  pattern  has  occurred  among  the  young.  In  1961 
only  7%  of  the  population  under  25  were  household  heads, 
in  1971  this  had  risen  to  11%. 


Shift  to  higher  density 

Since  the  mid  1950's  Ontario  has  experienced  a  funda¬ 
mental  shift  to  higher  density  accommodation.  In  1955 
single  detached  housing  accounted  for  81%  of  housing 
starts,  in  1970  it  declined  to  28%,  with  apartments,  semis 
and  rows  taking  up  the  difference.  The  study  found  that 
this  shift  from  singles  could  be  attributed  to  two  major 
factors:  growth  in  non-family  and  young  family  households 
and  shifts  in  occupancy  patterns. 

Growth  in  non-family  and  young  family  households 

In  recent  periods,  there  has  been  significant  growth  in 
the  young  family  and  non-family  household  groups.  Of 
households  under  35,  68%  of  those  in  15-24  age  category 
and  37%  of  those  in  the  25-34  age  category  live  in  apart¬ 
ments.  Households  under  35  are  estimated  to  account  for 
50%  of  the  total  household  growth  in  the  province  for  the 
1971-76  period.  Fifty-three  percent  of  non-family  house¬ 
holds  occupy  apartments  as  opposed  to  21%  of  family 
households.  Non-family  households  as  a  proportion  of  total 
household  growth  increased  from  10%  during  the  1951-61 
period  to  31%  in  the  1961-71  period,  a  slight  decline  to 
28%  is  estimated  for  the  1971-76  period. 

Shifts  in  occupancy  patterns 

Over  the  past  20  years  several  household  types, 
particularly  the  young,  elderly  and  non-family,  have  signi¬ 


ficantly  shifted  their  occupancy  patterns.  In  1951,  48%  of 
households  under  35  rented,  in  1971  this  figure  had  risen  to 
63%.  Rental  among  the  elderly  increased  from  20%  to  30% 
over  the  same  period,  and  rental  among  non-family  house¬ 
holds  increased  from  36%  in  1951  to  60%  in  1971. 

The  spiralling  housing  costs  since  1971  have  caused 
further  shifts  as  increasing  numbers  of  rows,  semis  and  con¬ 
dominium  apartments  have  been  constructed  to  meet  the 
pressure  on  affordability. 


Decrease  in  demand 

The  surge  in  demand  for  housing  during  the  1972-73 
period  caused  disruption  in  the  housing  market  and  led  to 
shortages  in  the  1972-75.  Particularly  high  inflation  during 
that  period  also  exacerbated  the  situation.  These  two 
factors,  shortages  and  inflation  led  to  soaring  house  prices. 
The  cost  of  new  single  detached  housing  was  estimated  to 
have  increased  85%  over  the  1972-75  period  compared  to 
the  annual  increases  of  6%  to  9%  over  the  1965-72  period. 


Tdble  1 1 

Demographic  Projection  of  New  Housing  Unit  Requirements 

Annual 

requirements 

in 

000's 


Several  factors  have  occurred  since  this  time  which  are 
easing  the  supply  and  cost  problems: 

The  high  levels  of  dwelling  unit  starts  has  resulted  in  an 
oversupply  situation  which  has  stabilized  prices  and,  in 
some  areas,  has  led  to  a  decline  in  housing  prices.  Row  units 
currently  account  for  the  greatest  oversupply. 

Government  assisted  purchase  programs  and  response  by 
industry  have  led  to  the  increased  production  of  con¬ 
dominiums  and  semi-detached  units. 
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The  decline  in  the  inflation  rate  since  the  1972-75 
period  and  the  decline  in  mortgage  interest  rates  have  con¬ 
tributed  also  to  render  housing  more  affordable. 

Requirements  to  2001 

Based  on  population  forecasts  for  the  province  and 
projected  rates  of  new  household  formation,  the  study  fore¬ 
casts  a  stabilization  of  housing  requirements  through  the 
early  80's  and  a  substantial  decline  after  1986.  The  decline 
is  expected  to  be  more  pronounced  outside  central  Ontario. 
Consistent  with  the  changing  pattern  of  requirements  and 
profile  of  the  population,  a  strong  trend  toward  single 
detached  units  is  forecast.  The  reasons  for  this  trend  are 
elaborated  below. 

Decline  in  household  growth 

Table  II  suggests  some  indication  that  for  the  1976-81 
and  1981-86  periods,  housing  requirements  should  remain 
high  at  average  annual  rates  of  88,000  and  84,000  units 
respectively.  A  substantial  decline  is  expected  after  1986  to 
64,000  units  during  1986-91,  54,000  units  during  1991-96. 
Within  this,  a  minor  increase  to  60,000  units  during 
1991-2001  is  likely. 

Maturing  of  the  "war  time  baby  boom"  will  account  for 
much  of  the  decline.  By  1986  the  volume  of  population 
growth  in  the  key  household  formation  age  group  (15-34) 
will  have  declined  substantially,  reflecting  the  recent  choice 
in  planned  parenthood. 

Table  III 

Projected  Decline  in 
New  Housing  Requirements 


Average  annual  new  housing  requirements 


1976 

-81 

1981 

-86 

1986 

-91 

1991 

-96 

1996 

-2001 

Central 

56,500 

55,800 

43,400 

37,700 

42,100 

Eastern 

1  2,000 

1  1,000 

7,700 

6,200 

7,200 

Southwestern 

12,200 

10,600 

7,900 

6,600 

7,500 

Northeastern 

6,300 

6,200 

4,000 

3,000 

3,400 

Northwestern 

1,500 

900 

500 

400 

300 

The  first  three  regions  coincide  with  the  four  geographic  assessment 
areas.  The  Northeastern  and  Northwestern  regions  coincide  with  the 
Northern  Assessment  area. 


The  anticipated  echo  effect  of  the  "baby  boom"  will  not 
affect  household  growth  until  1996.  Currently,  due  to  the 
"baby  boom",  an  abnormally  large  number  of  women  are  in 
the  fertile  age  group  (15-49).  This  large  volume  combined 
with  the  fertility  rate  assumption  used  in  the  base  popula¬ 
tion  forecasts  results  in  an  upturn  in  household  growth 
during  the  1996-2001  period.  However,  the  study  notes,  if 
the  current  trend  of  declining  fertility  rates  continues  this 
anticipated  upturn  in  household  growth  will  not  material¬ 
ize. 

Impact  of  social  factors 

The  study  forecasts  that  while  the  forming  of  house¬ 
holds  will  increase  they  will  not  contribute  as  much  to 
household  growth  in  itself  in  the  future.  This  phenomenon 
is  due  to  the  stabilization  of  the  factors  underlying  this 
increase.  Undoubling,  for  example,  which  was  a  major  con¬ 
tributor  to  headship  increases  in  the  past  will  be  reduced  to 


insignificant  proportions.  In  1971  only  3.8%  of  families 
were  doubled  compared  to  12.3%  in  1951.  In  addition,  the 
impact  of  the  divorce  rate  on  household  formation  will  be 
minimal. 

Impact  of  migration 

In  addition  to  a  decline  in  birth  rates,  migration  will 
account  for  an  increasing  share  of  population  and  house¬ 
hold  growth.  Currently  migration  accounts  for  28%  of 
household  growth.  If  net  migration  to  Ontario  remains  at 
50,000  people  annually,  by  the  1991-96  period  it  will 
account  for  46%  of  new  Ontario  housing  requirements. 
However,  new  international  immigration  policies  are 
expected  to  be  introduced  by  the  government,  leading  to  a 
possible  decline  in  net  migration  to  30,000  annually  for  the 
Province.  This  in  turn  would  result  in  a  decline  by  12%  in 
housing  requirements  in  1976-81  period. 

Changes  in  the  overall  rate  at  which  the  population  over 
15  is  likely  to  form  households  can  significantly  alter  the 
rate  of  household  growth.  Households  in  the  age  group  over 
35  will  only  have  significant  increases  in  their  headship 
rates  if  there  are  significant  changes  in  mortality  patterns, 
rate  of  marriages  or  a  great  surge  in  divorces.  Potential  for 
increased  headship  rates  is  forecast,  however,  for  the  15-24 
and  25-34  age  groups. 

Changes  in  fertility  rates  which  are  occurring  now  will 
not  have  a  significant  impact  on  housing  until  these  people 
enter  the  key  household  formation  age  group  in  the 
1996-2001  period. 

In  its  forecasts,  the  study  is  assuming  a  continued  trend 
in  the  growth  of  real  incomes.  However,  if  real  income 
should  not  continue  to  rise  as  forecast,  the  anticipated  in¬ 
creases  in  headship  rates  will  not  materialize  and  the 
volume  of  household  growth  would  decline. 

Changes  more  pronounced  outside  Central  Ontario 

As  indicated  in  Table  III,  all  economic  regions  in  the 
Province  will  experience  substantial  declines  in  new  housing 
requirements  after  1986,  but  increases  slightly  after  1966. 
With  the  exception  of  Central  Ontario,  all  will  experience 
levels  that  are  50%  or  less  of  those  in  the  peak  period. 
Central  Ontario  is  the  only  region  that  will  increase  its  share 
of  housing  growth  and  have  a  rate  of  housing  growth  higher 
than  that  projected  for  the  entire  province.  Its  share  of 
future  provincial  housing  growth  is  expected  to  increase 
from  64%  in  the  1976-81  period  to  70%  in  the  1996-2001 
period. 

Within  this,  there  are  indications  that  all  nine  census 
metropolitan  areas  are  expected  to  follow  provincial  trends. 
The  Kitchener  C.M.A.  should  experience  the  least  decline 
while  Hamilton,  London  and  Thunder  Bay  are  expected  to 
experience  the  largest  decline. 

However,  the  study  notes,  the  Regional  and  C.M.A.  fore¬ 
casts  are  more  sensitive  to  changing  conditions  than  fore¬ 
casts  for  the  province  as  a  whole.  For  example,  changes  in 
migration  will  have  a  more  pronounced  effect  on  the 
Toronto  urban  area  which  accounts  for  55%  of  migration 
than  Windsor  which  receives  only  3%  of  the  province's  net 
migration. 

Shift  to  single  detached  units 

In  its  forecast  of  housing  requirements  by  unit  type,  the 
study  made  the  assumption  that  recent  trends  in  afford¬ 
ability  (1972-75)  are  not  consistent  with  the  long  term 
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historic  relationships  and  that  they  are  currently  correcting 
themselves.  As  a  result,  the  long  term  forecast  was  based  on 
1971  data  for  the  distinct  occupancy  patterns  of  each  age 
and  household  category. 

The  study  also  argued  the  case  of  an  anticipated  shift 
from  apartments  to  single  detached  units  for  all  economic 
areas. 

In  urban  areas  such  as  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  the  shift  to 
singles  will  be  least  pronounced,  reaching  a  peak  of  55% 
and  57%  respectively. 

The  study  attributes  the  shift  to  four  factors: 

Household  growth  in  the  future  will  be  primarily  among 
mature  family  households.  As  the  “baby  boom"  ages, 
growth  in  the  number  of  households  in  Ontario  will  shift  to 
older  age  categories.  By  1981-86  period  the  25-44  age 
group  will  account  for  62%  of  household  growth.  In  the 
1976-81  period  it  accounted  for  52%  of  household  growth. 
By  the  1986-2001  period  the  younger  age  categories  will 
actually  experience  declines  in  the  total  number  of  house¬ 
holds  in  those  age  categories. 

Traditionally,  mature  households  have  high  incomes  and 
historic  data  has  suggested  that  as  households  age,  their 
ability  to  afford  housing  rises. 

Historically,  also  high  proportions  of  mature  family 
households  have  occupied  single  detached  units.  In  1971, 
for  example,  occupancy  of  single  detached  units  by  mature 
family  households  was  very  high,  peaking  at  74%. 

Over  the  forecast  period,  growth  in  non-family  house¬ 
holds  is  expected  to  decline,  thus  new  apartment  require¬ 
ments,  traditionally  occupied  by  this  group,  will  decline. 

Land  Availability 

In  addition  to  forecasting  future  housing  requirements 
for  Ontario,  the  study  also  examined  the  potential  con¬ 
straints  on  supply,  particularly  land  availability. 


For  the  housing  requirements  over  the  short  term,  the 
studies  show  that  plans  in  various  stages  of  approval  in 
Ontario's  major  urban  centres  contain  a  more  than 
adequate  supply  of  land  for  forecasted  short  term  housing 
requirements.  Over  the  long  term,  current  official  plans  of 
the  municipalities  that  contain  the  major  urban  areas  of  the 
province  could  accommodate  growth  in  excess  of  the  fore¬ 
casts.  In  fact,  many  C.M.A.'s  are  planning  for  population 
growth  20%  in  excess  of  the  forecast. 

In  addition,  land  acreage  requirements  for  forecast  level 
of  housing  are  small  in  comparison  to  total  land  available. 
The  acreage  required  to  provide  land  for  the  total  additional 
housing  requirements  forecast  for  2001  represents  only 
.0012%  of  the  province's  total  land  supply. 

Other  factors  however  will  have  a  major  impact  on 
supply,  currently  the  major  weakness  in  the  housing  market 
is  the  inability  of  builders  and  investors  to  obtain  a  rate  of 
return  on  investments  in  rental  property  that  is  sufficient  to 
attract  their  capital.  Thus  difficulties  may  be  encountered 
in  supplying  the  required  number  of  apartment  units. 

Major  investments  will  have  to  be  made  by  munici¬ 
palities  to  increase  sewage  and  water  capacity  if  they  are 
going  to  meet  the  demands  which  are  consistent  with  their 
population  targets.  Some  delays  may  be  experienced  in  this 
area. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  because  the  study  did  not 
take  into  account  political  and  economic  factors,  such  as 
mortgage  rates  and  short  term  government  policy,  the  fore¬ 
casts  are  more  useful  in  dealing  with  long  range  problems. 
The  Associates  feel,  however,  that  despite  these  limitations 
the  broad  pattern  of  housing  requirements  is  clear  and  has 
important  implications  for  the  future  of  the  residential  con¬ 
struction  industry. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  plans  to  use  the  Barnard  Report 
as  a  general  policy  tool  which  provides  additional  informa¬ 
tion  for  analysing  the  future  of  housing  in  Ontario.  □ 
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Credit  unions  — 
To  tax  or  not  to  tax  ? 


K.  R.  MORGAN 

Assessment  Standards  Branch 


How  much  do  you  need?  $1 ,000;  $2,500;  $5,000  a  first 
mortgage  on  your  property?  Where  do  you  go,  to  your 
local,  friendly  banker?  For  many  people  it's  to  your  local 
friendly  credit  union.  The  burgeoning  phenomenon  of 
credit  unions  is  fast  becoming  a  major  influence  in  the 
financial  world  as  it  exists  in  Canada.  From  several  widely 
scattered  groups  in  the  early  1940's  Canadian  credit  unions 
and  their  francophone  cousins,  the  caisse  populates,  now 
control  over  thirteen  billion  dollars  in  combined  assets.  This 
puts  them  in  the  same  league  as  the  smallest  of  the  big  five 
chartered  banks.  Moreover,  their  increasingly  aggressive 
style  in  their  quest  for  customers  has  reopened  the  question 
of  liability  to  business  assessment  of  credit  unions.  Many 
offer  services  similar  to  those  offered  by  banks  and  trust 
companies  such  as  chequing  privileges.  Moreover,  many  also 
advertise  openly  to  the  public  at  large  by  means  of  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television. 

Credit  unions  began  as  a  cooperative  effort  of  self  help 
for  members  of  a  particular  trade,  ethnic  group  or  religious 
organization.  The  idea  behind  them  was  that  members 
would  deposit  money  in  shares  of  the  credit  union  and  the 
credit  union  in  turn  would  loan  the  money  at  a  specified 
rate  of  interest  (usually  1%  per  month  on  the  unpaid 
balance)  to  other  members  who  needed  it. 

The  idea  of  the  credit  union  is  not  to  make  a  profit  vis  a 
vis  a  financial  institution  but  rather  to  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  membership.  According  to  The  Credit  Unions  and 
Caisse  Populaires  Act,  1976,  s.77  "the  credit  union  may 
pay  a  dividend  on  the  amounts  paid  in  on  shares  held  by 
members  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year  and  may,  at 
their  discretion,  declare  rebates  of  interest  paid  by  members 
in  respect  of  loans  during  that  fiscal  year." 

The  objects  of  the  credit  union  are  stated  in  5ection  4  of 
The  Credit  Unions  Act1  R.$.0.  1970,  c.96. 


‘The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  The 
Toronto  Star  tor  some  of  the  statistics  and  history  of  credit  unions 
used  in  the  article.  These  were  taken  from  The  Star's  article  "Credit 
Unions  Become  a  $13  Billion  Contender"  published  Saturday, 
September  18,  1976.  He  also  wishes  to  express  thanks  to  Miss  Mary 
Fitzpatrick,  Solicitor  for  the  Legal  Services  Branch,  Ministry  of 
Revenue  for  her  advice  and  comments,  most  of  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  article. 


4  1)  Credit  unions  may  be  incorporated  having  for  their 

object  and  purpose, 

a)  the  receiving  of  moneys  on  deposit  from  members 
and  as  payment  for  shares; 

b)  the  making  of  loans  to  members  with  or  without 
security  for  provident  and  productive  purposes. 

2)  As  incidental  and  ancillary  to  the  objects  set  out  in 

subsection  1,  a  credit  union  may, 

a)  make  loans  to  other  credit  unions; 

b)  deposit  moneys  with  and  make  loans  to  any  league 
incorporated  under  Cection  55  or  a  predecessor 
thereof  so  long  as  only  the  amount  so  deposited  or 
loaned  does  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  its  share 
capital  and  deposits; 

c)  subject  to  confirmation  by  its  members  at  an 
annual  or  special  general  meeting,  make  donations 
and  gifts  out  of  its  surplus  income  or  any  undivided 
earnings  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  credit  union  or  of  credit  unions  generally. 

According  to  $ection  27  of  the  Credit  Unions  and  Caisse 
Populaires  Act,  1976  "The  membership  of  the  credit  union 
shall  be  limited  to  persons  or  related  persons  having  a 
common  bond  of  occupation  or  association  or  to  persons  or 
related  persons  residing  or  working  within  a  municipality, 
neighbourhood  or  other  reasonable  well-defined  com¬ 
munity."  Removal  of  this  membership  limitation  is 
provided  for  under  27(2),  however,  it  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director  of  Credit  Unions. 

The  problem  for  the  assessor  arises  from  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  these  two  sections  by  the  courts  as  they  affect 
section  7(1)  (b)  of  The  Assessment  Act.  Are  credit  unions 
exempt  from  business  assessment,  or  are  they  liable  to 
business  assessment  as  financial  institutions?  It  is  an  issue 
that  is  becoming  increasingly  clouded  as  we  have  a  number 
of  county  court  decisions  which  in  essence  differ  from  one 


^  Although  in  most  respects  the  recent  Credit  Unions  and  Caisse 
Populaires  Act,  1976  has  superceded  The  Credit  Unions  Act,  some 
sections  of  the  old  Act  are  still  in  force.  The  corresponding  section  1 1 
of  The  Credit  Unions  and  Caisse  Populaires  Act  is  much  broader  in 
scope. 
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another  in  their  interpretations  of  the  law.  It  will  be  useful 
to  review  several  of  them  and  try  and  determine  where  we 
are. 

Assessment  Division  policy  has  hinged  on  two  court 
decisions  that  were  handed  down  in  the  1960's.  When  the 
policy  was  made  it  was  felt  that  these  two  cases;  Re  Stouff- 
ville  District  Credit  Union  Ltd.  and  Village  of  Stouffville, 
(1966)  2  O.R.  139  and  Re  St.  Mary's  Parish  (Kitchener) 
Credit  Union  Ltd.  and  the  City  of  Kitchener,  (1968)  2  O.R. 
226,  820  set  out  the  criteria  whereby  credit  unions  may  or 
may  not  be  held  liable  to  business  assessment  as  financial 
institutions  under  7(1)  (b)  of  The  Assessment  Act  R.S.O. 
1970,  c.32. 

In  the  Stouffville  case  it  was  found  that  the  credit  union 
generally  advertised  its  services  and  did  not  mention  the 
requirement  of  membership  in  these  advertisements.  The 
credit  union  failed  to  convince  the  judge  that  its  member¬ 
ship  was  not  "limited  to  persons  having  a  common  bond  of 
occupation  or  association  or  to  persons  within  a  well- 
defined  neighbourhood  or  community"  (The  Credit  Unions 
Act  R.S.O. 1960  c.79  s.8).  It  was  further  determined  by  the 
court  that  the  motive  of  this  credit  union  was  to  make  a 
profit  in  order  to  declare  dividends  for  payment  to  share¬ 
holders.  The  Stouffville  District  Credit  Union  was  held  to 
be  carrying  on  a  financial  business  and,  therefore,  liable  to  a 
75%  business  assessment  under  the  then  s.9(1)  (c),  now 
7(1)  (b). 

Two  years  later  in  1968,  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal 
brought  down  its  decision  on  the  St.  Mary's  Parish 
(Kitchener)  Credit  Union  Ltd.  The  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  this  case  were  far  different  from  the  earlier 
Stouffville  decision.  Membership  in  the  credit  union  was 
restricted  to  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  belonging 
to  any  one  of  three  specific  parishes  in  the  City  of 
Kitchener.  This  appears  to  fall  within  the  parameters  of  s.8 
of  The  Credit  Unions  Act.  The  court  noted  that  in  order  to 
qualify  as  a  business  an  enterprise  must  have  as  its  main 
object  gain,  profit  or  livelihood.  In  order  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  held  liable  to  business  assessment  its  dominant  or 
preponderating  object  must  be  profit,  gain  or  livelihood. 
The  mere  fact  that  profit  is  made  from  an  activity  does  not 
in  itself  render  such  an  organization  or  individual  liable  to 
business  assessment  if,  as  in  this  case,  profit  or  gain  or 
livelihood  is  not  one's  preponderating  purpose. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  and  subsequently  the  Court  of 
Appeal  held  that  the  St.  Mary's  parish  (Kitchener)  Credit 
Union  was  exempt  from  business  assessment. 

There  has  been  a  spate  of  decisions  at  the  County  Judge 
and  County  Court  levels  following  the  Stouffville  and  St. 
Mary's  Parish  decisions.  The  circumstances  are  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  each  case  but  it  becomes  evident  that  the  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  law  vary  substantially  from  case  to  case. 

The  County  Judge  decision,  Auto  Workers  (Oshawa) 
Credit  Union  Limited  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Oshawa  (1972)  states  that  the  Credit  Union  is  not  "in  open 
competition  in  the  public  market  with  other  commercial 
enterprises  and  is  not  a  'business'  or  a  'financial  business' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Assessment  Act." 

The  County  Court  decision,  Brantford  Community 
Credit  Union  Limited  and  Regional  Assessment  Com¬ 
missioner,  Region  #20  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Brantford  (Feb.  1976)  applied  the  test  of  preponderating 
purpose;  in  this  instance  whether  the  credit  union  was  in 
business  to  make  a  profit.  The  Court  cited  the  facts  that, 
although  membership  was  restricted  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  City  of  Brantford,  the  Credit  Union  openly  solicited 
business  by  advertising  in  the  City's  leading  newspaper.  In 


some  instances  the  advertisements  stated  the  membership 
qualifications;  in  others  they  did  not.  The  judge  ruled  that 
the  Credit  Union  was  liable  to  business  assessment. 

In  the  case,  Guelph  Community  Credit  Union  Ltd.  and 
Regional  Assessment  Commissioner  Region  #22  (County 
Court  —  Dec.  1975),  the  judge  ruled  that  the  Credit  Union 
is  liable  for  business  assessment  in  light  of  the  Stouffville 
decision.  Membership  was  only  restricted  to  those  "living  in 
or  employed  in  the  City  of  Guelph". 

The  case,  Thorold  Community  Credit  Union  Ltd.  eta! 
and  the  Regional  Assessment  Commissioner,  Region  #18 
(County  Court  —  January,  1976)  held  that  the  credit 
unions  involved  were  exempt  from  business  assessment  in 
light  of  the  St  Mary's  Parish  decision.  In  the  judge's  words: 

"I  don't  think  that  there  is  a  distinction  because  in  all  of 
the  credit  unions  in  the  present  case,  the  membership  is 
restricted  in  some  cases  to  geographical  locations  and 
another  to  membership  in  a  particular  church  and  also 
by  language  and  /  cannot  see  that.  .  .or  rather  the 
evidence  is  that  the  membership  of  the  credit  unions  is 
not  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  only  evidence  is  that 
it  is  restricted  in  some  manner;  that  is,  the  membership 
is  restricted  in  some  manner. " 

For  the  most  part  the  courts  have  used  certain  criteria 
such  as  membership  restriction  and  public  advertising  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  credit  union  is  exempt  from 
business  assessment.  Within  these  parameters,  interpreta¬ 
tions  have  varied  from  a  strict  usage  of  membership  restric¬ 
tion  (cf.  the  Guelph  Community  Credit  Union  Ltd.  case)  to 
a  more  liberal  interpretation  as  in  the  Thorold  Community 
Credit  Union  L  td.  et  al  case. 

However  there  is  one  fairly  recent  case  that  further 
clouds  an  already  confused  issue.  It  is,  Re  Regional  Assess¬ 
ment  Commissioner  and  Caisse  Populaire  Champlain 
d'Ottawa  Ltee  9  O.R.  (2d)  788.  In  essence  the  judge  took 
issue  with  the  St.  Mary's  Parish  decision.  Although  he  did 
not  state  it  in  so  many  words,  the  implications  are  that 
membership  requirements  are  purely  arbitrary  and  not 
sanctioned  by  law  as  a  criterion  for  determining  liability  for 
business  tax.  In  Judge  Smith's  words: 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  preponderant  purpose  of  the 
respondent  ( Caisse  Populaire  Champlain)  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  time  in  its  history,  and  in  its  development,  is  to  do 
the  business  which  a  bank,  for  instance,  or  other 
financial  institution  would  do  and  as  a  consequence,  that 
its  activities  are  truly  commercial.  However,  on  the  state 
of  the  existing  law  and  on  the  general  theory  that  there 
being  no  essential  differences  between  one  credit  union 
and  another,  they  should  all  be  exempt  if  one  of  them  is, 
/  must  hold  against  the  appellant  in  this  case. " 

The  background  of  Judge  Smith's  decision  is  Re 
Windsor-Essex  County  Real  Estate  Board  and  City  of 
Windsor  et  al  (1974)  6  O.R.  (2d)  21,  51  D.L.R.  (3d)  665. 
Prior  to  this  case  the  test  for  liability  to  business  assessment 
had  always  been  phrased  as  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
purpose  of  livelihood  or  profit.  Windsor-Essex  broadened 
the  test  and  determined  that: 

The  true  test  is  whether  in  the  light  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  activity  such  activity  is  truly  a 
commercial  activity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  intention 
to  make  a  profit  is  an  important  factor  but  the  lack 
of  it  does  not  automatically  prevent  it  from  being  so 
characterized. 

In  the  light  of  this  test  the  Caisse  Populaire  Champlain 
d'Ottawa  Ltee.  was  deemed  not  to  be  a  "truly  commercial 
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activity"  and  therefore,  not  liable  to  business  assessment 
under  s.7  (1  )(b). 

Should  this  decision  become  the  accepted  interpretation 
of  the  law  then  not  only  would  the  St.  Mary's  Parish  case 
be  redundant  but  the  StouffviUe  Credit  Union  decision 
would  have  no  bearing  on  credit  union  cases.  Credit  unions 
would  be  able  to  operate  on  the  same  basis  as  banks  insofar 
as  their  respective  charters  allowed  them  and  yet  not  be 
subject  to  business  assessment. 

The  majority  of  decisions  that  we  have  on  file  do,  in 


fact,  follow  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  StouffviUe  and 
St.  Mary's  decisions.  However,  the  interpretations  of  these 
principles  are  by  no  means  uniform.  Some  are  interpreted 
more  strictly  than  others.  Unless  there  is  further  clarifica¬ 
tion  by  the  courts  or  an  amendment  to  The  Assessment  Act 
(i.e.  the  declaration  of  credit  unions  as  exempt  or  rateable) 
then  we  can  anticipate  many  more  credit  union  appeals.  In 
the  meantime,  want  to  borrow  a  few  thousand?  Go  to  your 
local  friendly  credit  union.  □ 


What's  New  . . . 
in  Case  Law 


The  following  is  an  alphabetical  listing  by  section  of  the  Assessment 
Act  of  the  most  recent  cases  which  have  been  sent  out  to  the  Re¬ 
gional  Offices  since  January  1,  1977. 

All  Commissioners  have  been  sent  a  full  text  of  each  case,  and  this 
list  is  for  reference  only. 


Section  3  (12)  EXEMPTION 
Keywords:  Charitable  Institution 
The  Memorial  Boys  Club  Inc.  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Section  7  (1)  BUSINESS 
ASSESSMENT 

Keywords:  Liability  to  Occupying  and 
Using 

Liability  to  Profit  and  Non- 
Profit 

llsco  of  Canada  Ltd.  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  Burlington  and  the 
Regional  Assessment  Commissioner, 
Region  #15  (H.C.J.  Mar/77). 

Section  12(1)  EASEMENT 
Keywords:  Residential  Evaluation 
Magee  George  H.  and  the  Regional 
Assessment  Commissioner,  Region  #27 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Windsor  (O.M.B.  Mar/75). 

Section  27  (2)  MARKET  VALUE 
Keywords:  Farm  Valuation 
Devald  Louis  and  Devald  Marie  and  the 
Regional  Assessment  Commissioner, 
Region  #6  (C.A.  Jan/77). 

Keywords:  Commercial  Valuation 
Hotel 

Foxhead  Inn  Limited  and  the  Regional 
Assessment  Commissioner,  Region  #18 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Niagara  Falls  (O.M.B.  Jan/77). 

Keywords:  Commercial  Valuation 
Mixed  Use  Properties 
Manulife  Centre  and  the  Regional 
Assessment  Commissioner,  Region  #9 
(A.R.C.  Jan/77). 


Section  27  (3)  FARM  VALUATION 
Keywords:  Use 

Breda  Gildo  and  Lino,  and  Perehiniak 
J.  E.  and  the  Regional  Assessment 
Commissioner,  Region  #14  (O.M.B. 
Feb/77).  M752286 

Keywords:  Market  Garden 
Devald  Louis  and  Devald  Marie  and  the 
Regional  Assessment  Commissioner, 
Region  #16  (C.A.  Jan/77). 

Keywords:  Residence 
Roberts,  David  and  the  Regional 
Assessment  Commissioner,  Region 
#19,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  Town¬ 
ship  of  Glenbrook  (O.M.B.  Mar/77) 
M76192. 

Section  38  RAILWAY  COMPANIES 
Keywords:  Exemptions 

Special  Purpose 

Canadian  National  Railway  Company 
and  the  Regional  Assessment  Com¬ 
missioner,  Region  #21  (A.R.C.  Jan/77). 

Section  52  (9)  NOTICE  OF 
COMPLAINT 
Keywords:  Written  Reason 
De  Snayer  Dirk  and  the  Regional 
Assessment  Commissioner,  Region 
#15,  (C.  Ct.  Feb/77). 

Section  65  (1)  APPEAL  PROCEDURE 
Keywords:  Jurisdiction 
Breda  Guildo  and  Lino  and  Perehiniak 
J.  E.  and  the  Regional  Assessment 
Commissioner,  region  #14  (O.M.B. 
Feb/77)  M752286. 


Section  90  SIMILAR  REAL 
PROPERTY 

Keywords:  Multi  Res.  Valuation  — 
Condominium 
Market  Value  —Sale  Price 
De  Snayer  Dirk  and  the  Regional 
Assessment  Commissioner,  Region  #15 
(C.  Ct.  Feb/77). 

Keywords:  Residential  Land 
Magee  George  H.  and  the  Regional 
Assessment  Commissioner,  Region  #27 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Windsor  (O.M.B.  Mar/75). 

There  have  been  a  number  of  requests 
from  assessors  in  various  regional 
offices  for  information  regarding  the 
following  cases.  The  full  texts  have  been 
sent  to  all  Regional  Assessment 
Commissioners. 

Section  27.2  MARKET  VALUE 
Empire  Realty  Co.  Ltd.  and  the  Re¬ 
gional  Assessment  Commissioner,  Re¬ 
gion  #9.  (C.A.  May/68). 

Keywords:  Appeal  Procedure  —  onus. 

Commercial  Valuation  — 
Office  Building 
Cost  Approach 
—  obsolescence 
depreciation 

Montreal  v.  Sun  Life  Assurance  of 
Canada  (P.C.  Nov/51)  S.C.C.  Feb/ 
50) 

Keywords:  Cost  Approach  —  General 

Obsolescence 

Depreciation 
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A  computer-assisted  appraisal  system 
for  income  producing  properties 


JOHN  T.  GLEN,  M.I.M.A.  RONALD  R.  BAILEY,  M.I.M.A. 

Assessment  Standards  Branch  Toronto  Regional  Office 


Introduction 

A  time  for  choices 

This  article  represents  a  synopsis  of  a  joint  paper  which 
was  presented  by  the  authors  to  the  11th  Annual  Profes¬ 
sional  Seminar  at  the  I.A.A.O.  convention  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  on  October  16,  1976.  This  seminar,  titled  "The 
Computer  Assisted  Appraisal  System  —  A  Milestone  or  a 
Millstone"  enabled  us  to  introduce  our  data  base  system 
developed  in  the  Assessment  Division  for  income-producing 
properties  and  to  present  the  proposition  that  at  this  pre¬ 
sent  stage  in  computer-assisted  assessment  and  appraisal 
development,  there  is  a  great  need  for  government,  assess¬ 
ment  administrations  and  assessors  to  make  some  basic 
choices  related  to  the  technological  changes  taking  place  in 
the  property  tax  and  assessment  fields.  We  feel  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  choices  be  made  between  the  computer-oriented 
assessment  system  and  the  assessment-oriented  computer 
system. 

The  assessor-planned  and  oriented  data  base  system 
which  we  have  developed  for  income  properties  is  probably 
unique  in  both  scope  and  concept  and  was  extremely  well 
received  by  the  wider  audience  of  appraisers  and  assessors 
attending  the  seminar.  However,  we  also  attempted  to 
temper  their  enthusiasm  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
pitfalls  of  computer-assisted  appraisal.  The  emphasis  on  the 
twin  themes  "choices"  and  "concerns"  was  echoed  by 
almost  all  the  other  speakers,  assessors  and  appraisers.  The 
recurring  message  from  both  seminar  and  conference 
participants  was  the  need  for  a  turnabout  in  assessment 
systems  demands  and  priorities.  In  our  view,  this  turnabout 
would  result  in  the  implementation  of  computer-assisted 
appraisal  systems  that  would  produce  assessments  of  higher 
quality  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  because  the  professional 
assessors,  (though  fewer  in  number)  would  be  better 
integrated  into  the  automated  valuation  process.  This  is  not 
the  experience  in  some  areas  where  a  computer-assisted 
appraisal  system  has  been  implemented.  In  those  situations 
in  which  the  emphasis  was  on  the  system  itself,  the 
assessors'  role  became  that  of  inspector  with  a  resultant 
decrease  in  quality,  morale  and  effectiveness,  while  costs 


soared.  The  system  which  we  have  developed  and  which 
this  paper  outlines  was  approached  from  its  inception  as  an 
assessor-oriented  system. 

The  Technical  Research  Section  in  the  Assessment 
Standards  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Revenue  has 
been  studying  and  developing  the  prototype  of  the 
assessor-oriented  system  for  approximately  2'A  years.  After 
extensive  consultation  and  analysis  of  assessor  demands,  a 
pilot  project  has  been  established  in  the  multi-commercial 
section  of  the  Toronto  Regional  Assessment  Office. 
Initially,  the  pilot  project  was  a  stop-gap  measure  to  assist 
in  assessment  appeals  during  the  re-assessment  period  so 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  divert  staff  resources  to  court 
work.  The  time  and  staff  constraints  inherent  in  the 
implementation  of  a  $2.5  to  $3  billion  market  value  re¬ 
assessment  on  600  office  buildings,  necessitated  a  system 
whose  primary  purpose  was  to  aid  in  the  ongoing  major 
office  building  appeals  and  free  court  staff  for  reassessment 
duties.  We  coded  into  our  data  base  all  the  central  urban 
core  office  buildings  on  which  we  had  complete  cost, 
income,  rentable  areas,  lease  data  and  sales  information. 
With  this  information  as  our  initial  starting  point,  we  were 
able  to  produce  a  whole  array  of  cost  comparisons,  income 
and  expense  analysis  comparisons,  assessment  per  square 
foot  comparisons,  rent/assessment  ratio  studies  and  sale- 
age-expense  studies,  for  pre-court  appeal  preparation.  This 
was  accomplished  using  less  staff  and  time  than  was  normal. 
A  prominent  feature  of  the  system  which  we  implemented 
was  its  ability  to  respond  to  questions  framed  in  English.  As 
much  as  possible,  retrieval  reports  and  answers  were  to  be 
in  English  rather  than  in  computer  code.  In  the  court  en¬ 
vironment  itself,  we  were  able,  with  a  portable  terminal  to 
produce  almost  instantaneous  analysis,  comparisons  and 
computation  checks  of  appellant  adduced  evidence. 

One  point  of  caution  should  be  introduced  at  this  time. 
In  the  complex  appeal  procedure  associated  with  com¬ 
mercial  properties,  the  computer-assisted  system  should  not 
be  expected  to  make  valuation  judgments  nor  can  it  make 
an  incorrect  assessment  right.  It  cannot  help  to  defend  an 
incorrect  assessment  nor  will  it  or  can  it  give  evidence  as  the 
experienced  assessor  can,  but  it  can  certainly  assist  the 
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assessor  to  prepare,  defend  and  back  up  his  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience. 

In  retrospect,  we  feel  that  the  court  environment  was  a 
good  one  in  which  to  set  up  our  system  as  it  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  daily  routine  or  reassessment  program  and  the 
technical  research  staff  could  do  the  analysis,  code,  input 
and  retrieval.  As  we  went  along,  however,  the  spin-offs 
became  obvious.  The  whole  thrust  of  our  initial  set  up  had 
been  "What,  as  assessors  do  we  want  from  the  system,  and 
what  data  and  valuation  techniques  will  we  want  to  write 
in?"  In  the  process  of  discussions  and  decision  making, 
many  assessors  became  interested  and  involved.  We  used 
assessors  on  analysis  and  coding  and  the  resultant  rental 
analysis  printouts  helped  them  to  establish  market  rents  on 
those  properties  where  they  had  no  current  rents.  Other 
output  such  as  the  income/expense  studies  solidified  our 
already  manually  researched  studies  which  had  been  made 
over  the  previous  five  year  period.  This  re-inforcement  of 
previous  research  findings  encouraged  us  to  recommend 
that  the  income  property  data  base  should  be  expanded  and 
its  capabilities  enhanced.  As  a  result  the  coding  and  input 
of  all  data  on  the  remaining  office  buildings  in  the  City  of 
Toronto  is  proceeding  apace.  In  addition,  assessors  are 
being  trained  in  the  input  and  retrieval  of  all  new  properties 
for  which  they  must  collect  data  and  arrive  at  market  value. 

In  summary,  the  choice  we  have  made  is  for  an  assess¬ 
ment/assessor-oriented  system  and  the  goal  which  we  have 
set  is  a  system  in  which  the  individual  assessor  will  be  able 
to  use  and  operate  the  system  at  its  full  potential,  whether 
it  be  for  appeal  preparation  assistance  or  in  the  complex 
income  and  mortgage  —  equity  calculations.  The  basic  role 
that  we  see  in  the  data  base  system  is  as  a  tool  in  assisting 
the  assessor  by  speedily  providing  all  of  the  available 
information  necessary  for  him  to  make  his  valuation.  Our 
intent  in  developing  the  system  outlined  in  the  following 
paper  is  not  to  burden  the  already  E.D.P. -culture-shocked 
assessor  with  additional  useless  equipment,  but  to  assist  the 
assessor  in  being  better  equipped  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
a  more  complex  and  demanding  environment  and  to  give 
him  more  personal  and  professional  fulfillment,  in  this  most 
fulfilling  profession. 

Technical  discussion 

I.  The  rationale  for  implementing  an  EDP  system  to  assist 
in  valuation  of  income  properties 

There  are  five  main  reasons  why  an  organization  engaged 
in  the  valuation  of  income-producing  properties  would  find 
it  advantageous  to  implement  an  EDP  system  to  assist  in 
the  total  process. 

The  first  rationale  is  a  general  aid  to  records  manage¬ 
ment;  the  second  relates  to  the  problems  inherent  in 
shortages  of  trained  staff;  the  third  reason  may  be  based  on 
the  complexity  and  variety  of  income  valuation  procedures 
in  themselves;  the  special  characteristics  of  income- 
producing  properties  such  as  their  wider  markets  and 
higher  values  provides  the  fourth  reason  for  considering  an 
EDP  system  and  finally  the  unique  demands  imposed  by 
court  work  related  to  income  properties  supplies  the  fifth 
rationale  for  use  of  computers  in  this  area.  Each  of  these 
rationale  will  be  dealt  with  in  turn. 

A.  Records  management 

The  great  amount  of  information  which  must  be 
collected  in  order  to  value  income  properties  causes  con¬ 


siderable  problems  in  achieving  consistency  in  collection, 
organization  and  filing  of  information.  Because  data  on 
physical  characteristics,  sales,  financing,  income  and 
expenses  and  rents  is  a  prerequisite  to  valuations,  its  mere 
assembly  causes  problems  of  records  management  before 
one  even  starts  the  actual  valuation.  Add  to  this  the 
problem  of  integration  of  records  and  one  has  a  veritable 
filing  nightmare.  An  EDP  system  is  one  way  in  which  an 
organization  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  storage,  and  filing  so 
that  the  valuation  process  can  proceed  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

B.  Shortage  of  experienced  staff 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  income  producing 
properties,  it  takes  considerably  longer  to  train  assessors  to 
understand  and  do  valuations  on  these  properties.  There  is 
also  the  tendency  in  most  jurisdictions  to  have  a  certain 
core  group  to  do  these  valuations  since  income  properties 
in  numeric  terms  are  relatively  few.  As  a  result,  this  core 
group,  over  time,  becomes  qualified  in  doing  valuations 
using  the  different  methods  under  the  income  approach  to 
valuation. 

These  same  people  are  attractive  as  potential  employees 
to  appraisal  firms  and  tax  agent  companies.  They  are  valued 
for  their  expert  knowledge  on  income  appraisal  and  also  for 
their  familiarity  in  doing  mass  appraisal  for  assessment 
purposes. 

The  computer  in  these  circumstances  can  be  used  to  aid 
in  the  income  valuation  process  by  doing  many  of  the 
mathematical  computations,  searching  through  the  data 
base  for  comparables  and  computing  market  rents  from 
actual  data.  This  would  allow  an  assessment  jurisdiction 
time  to  train  more  people  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
income  approach. 

C.  Complexity  and  variety  of  mcome  valuation 
procedures 

Some  of  the  more  advanced  methods  of  valuation  such 
as  the  mortgage  equity  analysis,  and  long  term  investment 
returns  are  more  easily  done  by  computer  than  by  hand  and 
calculator.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  many  instances 
where  appraisal  firms  are  offering  cash  flow  analysis  as  part 
of  their  services. 

Because  of  the  great  variety  of  methods  available  for  use, 
more  than  one  estimate  of  value  is  possible  for  any  one 
property.  The  calculation  of  capitalization  rates  and  yield 
rates  used  in  valuing  income  properties  may  be  done  in 
several  ways,  and  the  rate  derived  from  using  each  separate 
way  will  need  to  be  tested  in  arriving  at  a  value  estimate.  In 
addition,  the  property  should  be  valued  using  all  methods 
under  the  income  approach  in  order  that  the  "best" 
decision  of  value  can  be  made. 

In  order  to  do  a  proper  job,  there  must  be  consistency  in 
both  procedures  and  data  inputted.  Use  of  a  precisely 
formatted  system  that  is  necessitated  by  computer  will 
ensure  that  consistency  in  procedure  for  all  methods  of 
income  valuation. 

D.  Special  characteristics  of  income  properties 

Income  producing  properties  are  unique  vis-a-vis  other 
properties  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  markets  for  these  properties  are  usually  set  on  a 
regional  or  national  scale  rather  than  on  a  neighbourhood 
scale.  The  geographic  area  generally  tends  to  be  at  a 
minimum  in  the  urban  area  in  which  the  property  is 
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located,  and  the  value  is  influenced  not  only  by  what 
prevails  in  that  urban  centre,  but  also  what  prevails  in  other 
urban  centres  with  similar  type  properties. 

Since  the  property  is  valued  on  its  ability  to  produce  an 
income  stream,  the  return  on  investment  has  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  over  a  period  of  five  or  more  years  so  that  a  clear 
picture  of  performance  can  be  established.  This  would  lead 
to  establishing  a  data  file  for  each  year  for  each  property. 
The  computer  can  be  used  to  both  store  and  analyze  that 
wealth  of  data.  From  a  storage  point  of  view,  the  computer 
file  will  be  much  larger  than  for  other  property  types,  and 
the  cost  of  the  larger  data  base  can  be  somewhat  offset  by 
the  relatively  higher  values  of  these  properties. 

E.  Unique  demands  imposed  by  court  work  related  to 
income  properties 

Adequate  preparation  and  defense  of  a  major  property 
appeal  can  be  very  time  and  staff  consuming  especially  in 
the  complex  world  of  income  properties.  In  these  situa¬ 
tions,  the  use  of  an  EDP  System  proves  its  worth  in  the 
ability  to  quickly  retrieve  data  on  comparable  properties,  to 
confirm  calculations  and  to  compute  calculations  on  new 
evidence. 

The  use  of  a  portable  terminal  in  the  court  environment 
permits  functions  which  would  normally  need  adjourn¬ 
ments  if  they  were  to  be  done  manually.  In  addition  great 
savings  are  made  on  time  and  use  of  staff. 


II.  Alternative  systems  available  for  the  valuation  of 
income  properties 

There  are  many  alternative  systems  available  for  the 
valuation  of  income-producing  properties.  We  have  chosen 
to  group  them  into  four  main  types  which  we  would  call 
the  calculation-oriented  system,  the  listing-oriented  system, 
the  service-oriented  system  and  the  data  base  system.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  will  be  discussed  in 
turn. 

A.  The  calculation-oriented  system 

This  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  implement. 
Many  places  including  universities  and  private  companies 
involved  in  either  the  computer  or  appraisal  fields  offer 
these  services  at  the  present  time.  The  data  required  by  the 
standard  programs  is  fed  in  prior  to  the  execution  of  that 
program.  The  degree  of  flexibility  allowed  is  dependent  on 
the  options  that  go  with  the  particular  program. 

Exhibit  #1  is  an  example  of  the  output  of  a  calculation 
oriented  system.  This  program  computes  the  equity 
dividend  rate,  equity  yield  rate,  composite  yield  rate  and 
overall  capitalization  rate.  Data  on  income,  sale  price  and 
mortgages  are  entered  and  calculations  are  performed  by 
computer. 

This  system  is  relatively  inexpensive  and  is  available 
from  most  computer  firms  on  time-sharing  systems.  It  is, 
however,  limited  by  the  programs  available  and/or  the 
valuation  methods  used  on  those  programs.  Each  time  this 
system  is  used,  the  data  required  has  to  be  keyed  in.  Also  a 
comparable  selection  capability  on  properties  as  such  is  not 
part  of  such  a  system,  thereby  requiring  a  preselection  to  be 
done  manually  prior  to  usage  of  the  program(s). 

B.  The  listing-oriented  system 

Like  the  calculation-oriented  system,  the  listing-oriented 
system  is  a  relatively  simple  type.  Real  estate  and  private 


appraisal  firms  will  often  have  available  computerized 
listings  of  tenancies  in  income  producing  properties.  This 
sort  of  listing  is  readily  available  in  both  Canada  and  U.S.A. 
One  such  list  is  shown  on  Exhibit  #2.  The  listing-oriented 
system  is  relatively  inexpensive  to  the  user,  and  is  readily 
available  in  a  number  of  jurisdictions.  It  is,  in  most  cases, 
not  accurate  or  reliable  as  the  data  itself  may  be  either 
erroneous  or  missing  as  it  relates  to  a  particular  time  period. 
In  addition,  this  type  of  system  has  little  or  no  select 
capability  and  little  or  no  calculation  capability. 

C.  Service-oriented  system 

This  is  a  more  complex  system  in  that  it  embodies  the 
capabilities  of  both  the  calculation-oriented  and  listing- 
oriented  systems  along  with  some  selection  capabilities. 
Data  of  property  characteristics,  sales,  income  and  rentals 
are  collected  and  stored  for  those  properties  which  are 
managed  by  a  real  estate  management  firm.  The  output 
from  this  system  provides  for  the  manager  a  complete 
financial  picture  for  a  property  at  a  particular  time.  One 
such  report  is  shown  in  Exhibit  #3. 

The  service-oriented  system  records,  by  far,  the  most 
data  on  any  property,  but  the  properties  are  limited  to 
those  for  which  the  real  estate  management  firm  is 
responsible.  All  other  properties  are  excluded  since  they  are 
of  no  interest  to  the  firm.  If  the  subject  property  is  on  the 
records  of  a  realty  management  company,  the  assessor  may 
have  access  to  this  data. 

On  the  minus  side,  the  system  is  more  expensive  to  set 
up  and  maintain  than  the  other  two,  and,  is  generally  not 
available  to  persons  who  want  that  data  for  use  as  com¬ 
parable  properties.  The  data  bank  is  not  extended  beyond 
those  properties  for  which  real  estate  managers  have  an 
interest. 

D.  The  Data  Base  System 

The  data  base  system  attempts  to  integrate  the  storage 
of  data  on  property  characteristics,  sales,  financing,  income 
and  rental  information  with  the  capability  of  comparable 
selections  on  a  number  of  criteria.  It  can  also  perform 
simple  statistical  calculations  on  data  made  on  a  selection 
listing. 

The  data  base  system  has  as  its  major  advantage  the  total 
integration  of  selection,  listing  and  calculation  capabilities, 
combining  the  good  points  of  all  the  above  systems. 

It  is  a  very  expensive  system  to  set  up  and  needs 
constant  maintenance.  Caution  must  be  exercised  if  the 
operation  of  the  system  is  to  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits. 


Ill  The  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  the  Computer- 
Assisted  Income  Property  Appraisal  System 

In  this  section,  we  would  like  to  outline  some  of  the 
characteristics  which  we  feel  are  essential  to  a  computer- 
assisted  system  for  valuation  of  income  properties.  As  well 
the  actual  capabilities  of  the  pilot  system  we  have  set  up 
will  be  discussed.  While  there  will  be  special  emphasis  on 
the  assessor  (or  user)  initiated  features  of  the  income 
property  data  base,  the  automated  capabilities  will  be  out¬ 
lined  as  well. 

A.  Characteristics 

During  our  investigations  for  data  system,  versatility  in 
access  had  been  one  criterion.  The  data  base  chosen  is 
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capable  of  both  on-line  access  (immediate  retrieval)  and 
batch  mode  access  (delayed  retrieval).  In  those  situations, 
where  time  is  a  major  factor  (eg.  the  court  situation),  the 
immediate  access  afforded  by  the  on-line  capability  allows 
the  appraiser/assessor  to  retrieve  data  for  establishing  his 
case  or  countering  the  appellant's  data.  The  batch  mode 
capability  can  be  used  for  valuation  processes  where  it  is 
not  that  imperative  to  have  immediate  access.  The  batch 
mode  is  less  expensive,  and  is,  therefore,  better  suited  to 
the  voluminous  processing  and  output  associated  with 
valuation. 

A  second  feature  of  this  data  system  is  that  it  responds 
to  instructions  given  in  English  language  commands  as  well 
as  computer  language  commands.  This  ability  is  of  great 
advantage  as  it  allows  a  person  who  has  only  the  minimal 
computer  training  to  use  the  system,  and  also  permits  the 
trained  expert  to  use  the  shortcuts.  The  data  base  system, 
therefore,  can  be  used  by  almost  all  assessors  once  they 
have  been  given  the  minimal  training  needed. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  the  data  gathered  on  properties  is  of 
a  confidential  nature,  it  was  important  that  whatever 
system  chosen  would  protect  the  confidentiality  of  that 
data.  Our  system  allows  for  that  protection  through  a 
system  of  passwords  which  permits  users  to  limited  access  of 
data  or  to  full  access  of  data.  The  passwords  also  would 
allow  some  users  the  ability  to  retrieve  data  but  not  to  alter 
that  data.  In  this  way,  information  which  is  deemed  to  be 
confidential  can  be  withheld  from  those  who  would  not 
require  it  for  their  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  features,  this  data 
system  performs  simple  calculations  and  elementary 
statistics  such  that  the  assessor  can  have  an  idea  of  the 
profile  of  that  data  set.  The  elementary  statistics  include 
computation  of  mean,  standard  deviation,  ranges, 
maximum  and  minimum. 

There  is  also  the  capability  to  interface  the  data  system 
with  other  computer  packages  to  perform  analysis  on  the 
property  data.  These  packages  may  be  standard  statistical 
packages  as  well  as  special  purpose  written  packages  to  do 
the  relevant  analysis,  (e.g.  investment  analysis  programs). 
The  user  has  the  option  of  developing  his  own  programs  or 
of  using  existing  programs  to  assist  him  in  analyzing  the 
wealth  of  data. 

B.  Capabilities  —  assessor  or  appraiser  initiated 

When  the  research  group  was  investigating  the  various 
computer  facilities,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  selecting  a 
capability  which  would  lead  to  an  assessor-oriented  com¬ 
puter  system,  rather  than  a  computer-oriented  assessment 
system.  Our  data  base  is  thus  one  based  on  the  former  type 
of  capability. 

In  keeping  with  the  objective  of  an  assessor-initiated 
system,  an  assessor  who  wants  to  examine  the  data  for  a 
property  or  a  group  of  properties,  can  list  the  original  data 
for  all  or  part  of  that  property.  He  can  also  sort  the  data 
according  to  his  ordering  priorities.  Exhibit  #4.1  to  #4.3 
are  examples  of  the  listings  as  requested  by  the  assessor. 

Finer  selections  may  also  be  made  on  the  data  according 
to  the  selection  criteria  used.  On  Exhibit  #5.1  a  selection  of 
properties  was  made  where  both  income  data  and  sales  data 
was  recorded  for  the  year  1973.  Exhibit  #5.2  gives  the 
selection  made  for  occupants  on  the  first  floor  of  office 
building  properties  who  have  leases  beginning  in  the  years 
1970-1975. 

In  those  cases,  where  the  assessor  requires  some  com¬ 
putations,  these  can  be  done  on  the  data  set  selected. 


Exhibit  #6  demonstrates  this  capability,  where  the  owner's 
allowance  to  the  tenant  for  interior  finishing  is  computed 
per  square  foot,  amortised  over  the  length  of  the  lease. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  data  system  has  already 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  the  court  environment.  The 
court  environment  demands  that  responses  to  appellants' 
valuations  and  comparisons  are  quick  and  at  the  same  time 
are  mathematically  correct.  Mathematical  errors  could  con¬ 
ceivably  lead  to  a  loss  in  assessment  values  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

During  the  course  of  an  appeal,  the  assessor  may  want  to 
produce  evidence  to  back  up  his  assertion  on  the  market 
conditions.  One  such  piece  of  evidence  is  shown  in  Exhibit 
#7,  when  the  rent  per  square  foot  along  a  certain  street  is 
computed.  Exhibit  #8  illustrates  the  effect  on  final  value 
when  the  yield  rate  is  varied  by  0.5%  at  a  time.  With  this 
sort  of  capability,  the  assessor  is  better  equipped  to  defend 
his  valuation  and  to  refute  the  valuations  arrived  at  by  the 
appellant. 

C.  Capabilities  —  automated 

Once  the  data  on  properties  have  been  input  into  the 
data  base,  many  standard  reports  can  be  produced.  These 
reports  can  be  pre-formatted  by  the  users,  complete  with 
headings  to  describe  that  data.  Some  of  the  standard 
reports  which  are  produced  are  rental  listings,  sales  listings, 
and  income-expense  listings.  On  the  income-expense  report 
shown  in  Exhibit  #9,  the  actual  data  of  income  and 
expenses  for  a  property  for  a  3  year  period  is  given.  The 
change  of  each  item  is  computed  from  year  to  year,  thereby 
giving  some  idea  of  the  performance  of  the  property  as  an 
income  producer. 

The  income  appraisal  process  has  been  conceptualized  as 
a  series  of  modules  or  steps.  Exhibit  #10  shows  the 
modules  and  the  links  between  each  modules.  Within  this 
type  of  framework  it  is  possible  to  do  analysis  as  described 
by  any  module  without  having  to  wait  on  complete  data  for 
a  property.  Also,  it  allows  an  assessor  to  concentrate  on  his 
own  special  area  as  each  module  is  capable  of  standing  by 
itself.  The  various  steps  involved  in  the  rental,  income, 
expense,  sales  and  financing  analyses  are  already  completed, 
and  those  for  the  apportionment  is  partially  completed. 


IV.  What  has  been  learned  from  the  experience  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  data  base  oriented  In¬ 
come  Appraisal  System 

A.  Setting  up  a  Computer  Assisted  Appraisal  System 

Our  experience  of  setting  up  a  computer-assisted  income 
appraisal  system  has  led  us  to  feel  that  three  main  points 
need  to  be  emphasized  in  this  area.  First,  identify  all  output 
needs;  second,  be  sure  to  do  pilot  studies  in  order  to  get 
realistic  estimates  of  time  required  for  data  entry;  and 
third,  favourability  in  the  design  of  the  system  is  vital. 

Based  on  our  experience,  we  would  advocate  that  an 
organization  which  is  thinking  of  introducing  a  computer 
system  to  assist  in  valuations  should  identify  the  output 
needs  of  that  system  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Once  those 
needs  are  known  and  documented,  the  input  requirements 
can  be  determined  as  precisely  and  specifically  as  possible. 
This  follows  the  adage  of  the  output  being  only  as  good  (or 
bad)  as  the  input. 

Secondly,  it  is  important  to  obtain  estimates  of  time 
required  to  computerize  property  information  that  are 
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realistic.  It  makes  no  sense  to  have  uneducated  "guesti- 
mates".  In  this  connection,  the  state  of  existing  records,  the 
degree  of  completeness  of  these  records  vis-a-vis  the  pro¬ 
jected  input  elements  will  guide  the  person(s)  making  that 
decision  to  make  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  time  it  would 
take  to  computerize  the  information  on  a  property.  Our 
experience  has  shown  that  it  takes  about  Vh  days  to  enter 
the  data  for  a  standard  office  building  type  property.  Other 
property  types  may  take  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  data. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  all  the  requirements  for  any 
data  system.  It  would  be  better  to  use  a  system  which  has 
the  flexibility  to  allow  the  entry  of  new  information,  to 
allow  for  increased  numbers  of  repeat  type  information, 
e.g.  sales  data,  and  to  allow  the  user  to  change  reports  or 
listings  as  his  needs  may  dictate. 

The  system  should  also  be  the  sort  that  would  allow  for 
the  selection  of  data  entries  on  as  wide  a  range  as  possible 
of  comparables,  and  those  comparable  criteria  should  be 
easy  to  change  with  little  or  no  disruption  in  its  operation. 
The  user  must  be  in  a  position  to  select  his  own  criteria  for 
comparability. 


B.  Operation  of  a  Computer-Assisted  Income  Appraisal 
System 

There  are  two  essential  components  in  the  operation  of  a 
computer-assisted  income  appraisal  system.  They  are 
tabulation  of  all  costs  and  the  identification  of  least  versus 
most  costly  operations,  with  the  second  component  arising 
as  a  logical  consequence  of  the  first. 

The  user  must,  in  order  to  keep  within  budgetary  limits, 
keep  track  of  all  costs  at  times  of  operation,  in  this  way,  he 
will  acquire,  after  some  time,  some  idea  of  the  average 
running  cost  of  the  system  on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly 
basis.  With  some  computer  systems,  those  figures  will  have 
to  be  augmented  to  produce  a  true  picture  of  cost.  This 
would,  in  some  cases,  be  terminal  connect  time  changes  and 
processing  changes  not  shown  on  the  daily  runs. 

The  other  major  decision  to  make  involves  identifying 
those  operations  which  are  most  costly  and  those  which  are 
least  costly.  For  those  processing  operations  which  are  very 
costly,  it  would  be  wise  to  do  those  when  processing  time  is 
cheapest.  In  our  experience,  adding  new  properties  to  the 
data  base  and  extraction  of  data  from  the  data  base  are  the 
costliest  operations.  These  are  processed  on  the  overnight 
time  when  processing  costs  are  lowest  and  the  demand  for 
computer  time  is  relatively  light. 

The  internal  calculations  performed  within  the  data  base 
and  listings  which  do  not  create  permanent  files  are 
relatively  less  costly,  and  may  be  processed  during  the  day¬ 
time  or  immediately,  if  they  are  urgently  needed. 


C.  Maintaining  a  Computer-Assisted  Income  Appraisal 
System 

There  are  two  important  features  which  should  be  part 
of  the  maintenance  program  of  a  computer-assisted  income 
appraisal  system.  The  first  feature  should  be  the  capability 
to  do  a  rapid  inventory.  This  will  in  turn  enable  the 
development  of  an  update  schedule. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  what  data  is  on  the  data  base  at 
any  one  time  and  a  method  for  a  rapid  inventory  of  all 
information  on  each  property  should  be  developed.  This 
methodology  should  include  the  facility  to  do  a  printout  of 
all  property  data  if  it  is  necessary. 


Since  the  data  on  a  property  is  always  changing  insofar 
as  sales,  tenancies  and  incomes  are  concerned,  an  update 
schedule  should  be  developed  to  conform  with  the  needs  of 
the  system  and  the  frequency  of  change  of  information. 
Those  areas  of  information  that  are  changing  should  be 
identified  as  to  the  frequency  of  those  changes  occurring 
and  the  update  procedure  should  be  designed  to  handle  the 
changes  on  the  basis  of  those  frequencies. 

The  areas  of  greatest  frequency  in  change  of  informa¬ 
tion,  based  on  our  experience,  are  rental  and  occupant 
information,  income  and  expense  information  and  sales 
information.  Renovations  and  additions  tend  to  be  the  least 
frequent  areas  of  change. 


V.  CONCLUSIONS  -  Milestone  or  Millstone 

A.  Milestone 

An  assessor-oriented  computer  system  such  as  the  data 
base  which  is  being  tested  is  of  immense  value  in  those 
geographic  areas  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  income 
producing  properties.  These  would  include  the  central  core 
of  medium  to  large  urban  centres. 

Because  of  the  great  deal  of  information  that  is  collected 
on  income  properties,  the  computerized  environment  is 
best  suited  to  handle  the  storing  of  that  data.  The  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  comparable  selection  features  also  allow  for 
data  selection.  In  most  urban  centres,  income  producing 
properties  are  growing  both  in  size  and  complexity  and  at 
times  it  becomes  impossible  to  manage  the  data  meaning¬ 
fully  on  a  manual  basis.  Such  properties  as  large  shopping 
centres,  high-rise  apartments  and  office  buildings  and  the 
new  breed  of  hybrid  properties  which  combine  residential, 
office  and  retail  space  in  a  mixed  use  concept  tend  to 
justify  the  cost  of  computerization  through  the  relatively 
high  value  of  those  properties. 


B.  Millstone 

From  the  point  of  budgetary  restraint  and  controls,  the 
computer-assisted  appraisal  system  can  become  a  millstone. 

It  is  initially  very  expensive  to  set  up,  since  it  may 
require  the  existing  software  to  be  modified  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  user  or  new  software  programs  devised  for  that 
use. 

Once  it  has  been  established,  the  actual  operation  may 
prove  to  be  an  expensive  venture.  Proper  budgetary 
controls  need  to  be  established  to  keep  operating  costs 
within  reasonable  limits. 

The  maintenance  of  the  operations  is  also  a  large 
expense.  Each  time  the  data  is  updated,  the  cost  increases 
both  for  the  update  and  for  the  larger  data  base.  It  should 
be  emphasized  once  more  that  careful  thinking  should  be 
given  to  the  update  needs  when  establishing  the  system 
initially  so  that  maintenance  costs  may  be  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

Notwithstanding  the  problems  inherent  in  any  data 
system,  a  computer-assisted  appraisal  system  would  prove 
its  worth  for  the  managing,  analyzing  and  valuing  of  the 
complex  income  producing  properties  of  our  large  urban 
centres.  Once  the  concept  is  understood  and  implemented 
on  an  assessor-oriented  need  system  then  it  may  very  well 
prove  to  be  a  real  milestone  in  assessment  practice  and  a 
formidable  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  assessor.  □ 
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Illustrations 


EXHIBIT  #1  —  Printout  from  Calculation-Oriented  Com¬ 
puter-System 

EXHIBIT  #2—  Printout  from  Listing-Oriented  Computer- 
System 

EXHIBIT  #3—  Printout  from  Service-Oriented  Computer- 
System 

EXHIBIT  #4—  Listings  from  Data  Base-Oriented  Com¬ 
puter-Assisted  Appraisal  System 

—  #4.1  —  Property  Characteristics 

—  #4.2  —  Income  Characteristics 

—  #4.3  —  Structure  Characteristics 


EXHIBIT  #5—  Selections  from  Data  Base-Oriented  Com¬ 
puter-Assisted  Appraisal  System 
—  #5.1  —  Sales  and  Income  Selection 


—  #5.2  —  Occupant  Selection 

EXHIBIT  #6—  Calculations  based  on  Data  Derived  from 
Data-Base  Computer  System 
EXHIBIT  #7  —  Rental  Report  for  a  Selected  Street 
EXHIBIT  #8—  Calculation  Used  in  Court  Appeal  —  Yield 
Rate  Comparison 


EXHIBIT  #9  —  Standard  Income-Expense  Report 
EXHIBIT  #10  —Income  Appraisal  as  a  Series  of  Modules 


EXHIBIT  SI 

EXAMPLE  OF  PRINTOUT  FROM  CALCULATION-ORIENTED  COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


RUN  CAPTAL 

$$$S$S*$$$SSSSSS*$$*$S$SSSSSSS$SSS**S*SJSS*SS$SSS**$SS$$* 

OVERALL  CAPI TAL IZAT ION  RATE  AND  YIELD  RATE  PROGRAM 

PLEASE  ENTER  THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  : 

AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  =  9250 

RESALE  VALUE  (INCLUDES  DEPREC.)  =  90000 

ORIGINAL  SALE  PRICE  =  100000 

DOWN  PAYMENT  =  25000 

INCOME  PROJ.  PER.  =  12 

NO.  OF  MORTGAGES  =  1 

+  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  ^  +  +  +  + 

INPUT  INFORMATION  FOR  MORTGAGE  NO.  1 

MORTGAGE  PRINCIPAL  =  75000 

INTEREST  RATE  =  .09 

AMORTIZATION  PERIOD  =  25 

PAYMENTS  PEP  ANNUM  =  12 

COMPOUND  PERIODS  PER  ANNUM  =  2 

TYPE  -(CAN.  =  1..  US.  =  2)  ?  1 

WHEN  PAID  -  (ARREARS  =  1.  ADVANCE  =  2)  ?  1 

♦♦«*0*«*«0«**»*«»0*«««*4«0**0***«**««*«*»0****«**««**«***«* 

CALCULATIONS  FOR  MORTGAGE  NUMBER  1 
CARRYING  COSTS  PER  ANNUM  =  7451.80 

MORTGAGE  BALAMCE  =  57483.82 

OUTPUT  AND  INTERMEDIATE  RESULTS  FOR  PROPERTY 
TOTAL  DEBT  SERVICE  =  7451.80 

TOTAL  BALANCE  ALL  MORTGAGES  =  57483.82 

CASH  FLOW  =  1798.20 

EQUITY  DIVIDEND  RATE  =  .071928 

CHANGE  IN  VALUE  =  .3006471 
AVERAGE  RATE  OF  PROFIT  =  .096982 

EQUITY  INVESTMENT  YIELD  RATE  =  .087147 

COMPOSITE  YIELD  RATE  =  .088055 

OVERALL  CAPITALIZATION  RATE  =  .092500 

$$$S$S$$S$SS$SS$S53$S$$$$$$SSS$S$SS*SSS$S$$SS$ 

STOP 


s,s„» 


EXHIBIT  «  1 
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EXHIBIT  #4  ■ 1 


EXHIBIT  04.3 


LISTING  OF  PROPERTY  CHARACTERISTICS 


LISTING  OF  STRUCTURE  CHARACTERISTICS 


♦SITE*  UHERE  SITE  VALUE  EXISTS  AND  2DNING  EXISTS  AND 
PROPERTY  CODE  EG?  E4E  AND  REGION  NUMBER  EQ  9: 


SITE  LISTING 
10C676 


prgp. 

ST. 

RDDRESS 

SITE  AREA 

U 

ZONING 

s 

NO. 

MO 

N 

H 

T 

F 

♦  ♦♦ 

• 

2 

342 

BLODR  ST.  U. 

8000.000 

1 

C1V2 

1 

♦ 

7 

1260 

BRY  ST. 

11787.000 

1 

C1V3 

1 

♦ 

13 

102 

BLOOP  ST.  U. 

11563.000 

1 

C1V4 

1 

♦ 

20 

950 

YONGE  ST. 

55780.000 

1 

C1VE 

5 

♦ 

29 

181 

BRY  ST. 

11008.000 

1 

C2V4 

5 

♦ 

33 

159 

BRY  ST. 

30645.244 

1 

C2V4 

1 

♦ 

42 

100 

UNIVERSITY  RVE. 

14719.000 

1 

C1V4 

6 

♦ 

40 

88 

UNIVERSITY  RVE. 

1 0723 .000 

1 

CtV4 

6 

♦ 

45 

145 

KING  ST.  U. 

59454.000 

1 

C1V4 

6 

♦ 

91 

1 1 1 

RICHMOND  ST.  U. 

21773.000 

1 

C1V4 

6 

♦ 

90 

12 

SHEPPRRD  ST . 

6528.000 

1 

C1V4 

1 

♦ 

95 

120 

RDELRIDE  ST.  U. 

65667.000 

1 

C1V4 

6 

♦ 

98 

78 

RICHMOND  ST.  U. 

7729.000 

1 

CIV4 

t 

♦ 

110 

30 

RDELRIDE  ST.U. 

4016.000 

1 

C1V4 

1 

♦ 

112 

365 

BRY  ST. 

8455 . 000 

1 

C1V4 

1 

♦ 

121 

69 

YONGE  ST. 

7465.000 

1 

C1V4 

3 

♦ 

128 

36 

TORONTO  ST. 

14191 .000 

1 

C1V4 

1 

♦ 

135 

1  0 

KING  ST.  E. 

5580.250 

1 

C1V4 

1 

♦ 

150 

500 

UNIVERSITY  RVE. 

27777.000 

1 

C1V4 

6 

♦ 

208 

60 

ST.  CLRIR  RVE.  E. 

12888.000 

1 

C1SL7Z4 

1 

♦ 

210 

1867 

YONGE  ST. 

16467.262 

1 

C1V3 

6 

♦ 

214 

2237 

YONGE  ST  . 

7660.000 

1 

C1VL 

6 

♦ 

22  0 

117 

ECLINTON  E. 

16988.400 

2 

C1SLSZ4 

5 

♦ 

230 

600 

ECLINTON  RVE.E. 

15120.000 

1 

C1V1 

1 

♦ 

2101 

250 

MERTON  ST. 

12587.000 

1 

C2V 1 

6 

♦ 

2102 

124 

MERTON  ST. 

19300.000 

1 

C2VI 

1 

STRUCTURE  ONE*  WHERE  REGION  NUMBER  EQ  19  AND  PROPERTY  CODE  SPANS  620*629: 

STRUCTURE  LISTING  < 1 > 

121175 

PROP.  STR  ST.  ADDRESS  "OF  STR  .CLASS  S I 2E  YR  "OF 


NO  . 

STYS 

CPR 

CL 

S 

BUILT 

DCCPS 

1 

1 

847 

2 

C 

7.0 

B 

30970 . 

1971 

14 

2 

1 

700 

1 

C 

6.0 

B 

74625  . 

197  0 

1 

2 

l 

C 

6  .5 

fi 

24139. 

197  0 

l 

3 

1 

C 

6.0 

B 

67586 . 

1970 

27 

3 

I 

1  007 

1 

c 

4.0 

Ft 

1525. 

1967 

1 

2 

l 

c 

7.0 

fi 

4239. 

1959 

l 

3 

1 

c 

6  .5 

R 

34738  . 

1959 

1 

4 

1 

c 

6.0 

3 

22486 . 

1959 

16 

5 

2 

c 

6.0 

B 

44572 . 

1959 

1  1 

1 1 

1 

679 

1 

c 

6.0 

B 

32344 . 

1963 

13 

e 

1 

c 

6 . 0 

R 

122720 . 

1962 

1 

3 

1 

c 

6.5 

fi 

24821 . 

1954 

l 

4 

1 

c 

6.0 

B 

74305. 

1955 

17 

5 

1 

c 

6.0 

B 

49571 . 

1955 

6 

6 

l 

c 

6 .0 

B 

9035. 

1971 

7 

21 

1 

789 

1 

B 

5.0 

C 

3588. 

1962 

0 

2 

2 

c 

5.0 

C 

4276  . 

1962 

4 

23 

1 

46 

1 

c 

7.0 

fi 

1 0575  . 

1963 

1 

2 

1 

c 

6.0 

B 

1282. 

1968 

1 

3 

1 

37. 

1 

4 

1 

c 

6.0 

C 

13600. 

1963 

6 

EXHIBIT  P  4^2 

LISTING  OF  INCOME  CHARACTERISTICS 

•INCOME  US  STRUCTURE  AGE*  WHERE  ENTRY  HAS  PROPERTY  NUMBER  EO  42 
AND  RECION  NUMBER  EO  9l 


EXHIBIT 


5.1 


SELECTION  OF  SALES  AN I)  lHC'JML 
INFORM/'T  I"-)  '  1  _ Ll 


ORIENTED  COMPUTE! 
APPRAISAL  SYS1EH 


■SALES-  INCOME*  WlFRE  ENTRY  HAS  SALE  YEAR  EO  73  AMD  INCOME  YEAR  CO  73 
AND  RECION  NUN BE A  EO  9> 


YEAR  BUILT  US  INCOME  REPORT 
ICOfc.76 


Sf*_£S-  INCCrrE  REPORT 
100676 


PROF.  PfP  TOTAL 

NO.  CDE  RENTABLE 

AREA 


HOE  STR  STRUCTURE  STR  IN  CROSS  TOTAL  EXPENSE 

STRS  NO.  RENTABLE  YR  YR  INCOME  EXPENSES  LESS 

AREA  8ULT  TAX 


I  79032. 000 


?e 

73 

69 

70 

71 
79 

179032.  1959 


600163. 

085980. 

793367. 

639501 . 

863990. 
86901  I , 


951275.  267070.000 
944595.  27 1 902. COO 
376043.  21 4408. COO 
424933.  242797.000 
426566.  251114.000 
497059.  308068. COO 


PEG  PROP.  SALC  SALC  DOWN  CROSS 

«  NO  PRICE  NO  YR  FTP  PAYMENT  INCOME 


EXPENSES 


ExPtNSCS  ASSESSORS 
LESS  TAX  NET 

! NCOME 


4120000. 


9  73 


691 


655510.  74 

666739.  73 


I61BS3.000 

I&S445.000 


<r»065.' .  ooo 
491294  000 


0 


I 2350000.  8  73  151  1650000. 

570000.  5  66  115 

1709983  .  74 

59285.  73 


696540  317635. COD  >472348.000 

23831.  1 3661. 000  45424. QOQ 
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EXHIBIT  #5-  2 

SELECTION  OF  OCCUPANT  OR  TENANT  INFORMATION 
USING  A  DATA  BASE-ORIENTED  COMPUTER-ASSISTED 
APPRAISAL  SYSTEM 

*  OCCUPANT  RENT  PSF*  WHERE  REGION  NUMBER  EO  9  AND  CONnENCLnENT  YE  PR  SPANS  ?0*75 
AND  PROPERTY  CODE  SPAMS  641*643  ANQ  ECONOMIC  RENT  AREA  EXISTS  AND  ANNUAL 
BASIC  RENT  EXISTS  TV^D  FLOOR-NUMBER  ED 


RENT  PSP  REPORT  i OCCUPANT) 
QS0376 


PROP. 

OCC. 

OCCUPANT  NAME  AND-OR 

FLOOR 

LEASE 

FfriNUAL 

ECON. 

RENT 

NQ. 

MO. 

UNIT  DESIGNATION 

B  C 

NO 

DATE 
no  YR 

BASIC 

RENT 

RENT 

ARIA 

PSF 

2 

30 

JAMES  BEnARKOS-RESTfi- 
URANT 

1 

1 

8 

72 

8400. 

1380. 

6.037 

7 

30 

PICRD1LLY  SHOPS  LTD 

1 

1 

10 

70 

1 1244. 

1570. 

7.  162 

7 

40 

FOREST  HEIGHTS  HQLDI 

rtc  co 

1 

1 

6 

70 

6504. 

1412. 

4.606 

7 

70 

ENTL  HAIR  GROOMING  L 
TD 

I 

l 

6 

70 

8115. 

1530. 

5.  304 

7 

80 

LEE  AND  ANIEL 

1 

I 

7 

70 

7920. 

1  162. 

6.816 

1  1 

30 

LAI NDQN  LTD 

1 

1 

6 

71 

56568. 

3673. 

15. 401 

13 

5 

PETULLA  BOUTIQUE 

1 

1 

3 

72 

3360. 

280. 

12.000 

13 

6 

BROUN  l  STEEN 

1 

I 

1 

73 

8520. 

710. 

12.000 

25 

30 

national  TRUST 

1 

I 

2 

70 

24818. 

3471. 

7.  150 

42 

20 

J  M  YOUNG  0  D 

I 

1 

5 

71 

8793. 

977. 

9.000 

42 

30 

TORWINHAN  COMPANY  LI¬ 
MITED 

1 

l 

6 

73 

12CCU3. 

1200. 

10.000 

42 

40 

S WEENIE  ELECTRIC  LIM¬ 
ITED 

1 

l 

1  1 

74 

7243. 

1073. 

6.750 

42 

50 

ZU  PR  RESTAURANT 

l 

1 

10 

75 

33994. 

3776. 

9.000 

43 

40 

ACADEMY  WORLD  TOURS 
INC. 

1 

1 

n 

70 

8680. 

1020. 

8.510 

45 

1 

BANK  OF  NOUA  SCOTIA 

1 

l 

6 

72 

162500. 

6500. 

25.000 

45 

2 

MIN  OF  INDUSTRY  6  TO¬ 
URISM 

t 

l 

6 

72 

68688. 

4293. 

l 6. 000 

45 

2 

BANQUE  PROUINCIAL  DU 
CANADA 

1 

1 

1 

75 

79538. 

636 3. 

12.500 

66 

10 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL 

1 

1 

5 

73 

35500. 

2651. 

13.391 

6S 

90 

BRIGHAM  PIPES 

l 

1 

4 

73 

14265. 

350. 

15.016 

66 

100 

KRUC  FURNITURE 

I 

l 

1 1 

74 

16980. 

1600. 

10.612 

66 

no 

TELSTAR  TRAVEL 

1 

1 

6 

74 

4449. 

400. 

11.122 

66 

120 

BARBER  SHOP 

l 

1 

7 

75 

3723. 

225. 

16.547 

8$ 

30 

JAPAN  TOURIST  ASSN 

1 

7 

72 

6080. 

640. 

9.500 

88 

50 

CRAND  &  TOY 

1 

9 

71 

34000. 

3870. 

6.202 

91 

3 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES 
LIMITED 

l 

1 

6 

71 

7764. 

647. 

12.000 

98 

1 

ROY  S  WILSON  LTD. 

1 

I 

t  I 

72 

954Q. 

530. 

18.000 

98 

2 

ELKS  STORES  LTD. 

1 

1 

l 

73 

27000. 

2937. 

9.  193 

128 

3D 

INSURE&S  ADUISORY  CR 

1 

I 

10 

7Q 

9600. 

2076. 

4.624 

135 

4 

DEAK  AND  CO  ONTARIO 
LTD 

I 

l 

to 

70 

28Q2Q. 

2361. 

12.249 

150 

2 

NICK  VLAHAKIS 

l 

1 

11 

75 

1200. 

510. 

8.235 

150 

4 

GARY  H  BONER 

1 

8 

74 

5100. 

1298. 

9.929 

155 

10 

DONALD  MALCOLM 

1 

1 

7 

74 

7800. 

390. 

2O.DG0 

155 

20 

TGNY  PCMANO  8  N.  PER 
SICHAIL! 

1 

l 

9 

74 

2990. 

299. 

10. 000 

166 

20 

HUNTER  POWELL 

1 

1 

12 

74 

16965. 

2456. 

6.9G8 

179 

10 

DOMINION  REALTY  COMP 
ANY  LTD 

1 

t 

3 

73 

594 AO. 

2968. 

20.013 

179 

20 

PAUL  l  HELEN  BERXGUI 
TZ 

1 

1 

5 

73 

9375. 

562. 

16.681 

179 

30 

JBS  BIG  BOY  PESTMjRA 
NTS  LTD 

1 

1 

6 

73 

57750. 

2462. 

16.681 

209 

1 

ROYAL  BANK  QF  CANADA 

1 

1 

12 

72 

42945. 

3363. 

15.000 

210 

1 

BANK  QF  NOUA  SCOTIA 

I 

I 

10 

75 

41568. 

3464. 

12.000 

210 

7 

LOUiS  LUCAS 

I 

l 

9 

73 

3000 . 

•335. 

2.217 

210 

20 

JOHN  P  CRAWFORD 

1 

1 

10 

73 

9480. 

790. 

12.000 

220 

23 

JAMES  VANCE  TRAUEL  • 
CAN'  INC 

l 

l 

5 

75 

5525. 

650. 

8.500 

EXHIBIT  #  7 

RENTAL  REPORT  FOR  A  SELECTED  STREET 


•OCCUPANT  RENT  P Si  UHLPE  REGION  NUMBER  £0  9  *ND  PROPERTY  CODE  CQ  642 
H<I  STREET  Nflnt  EG  BAy  S'  AND  STREET  HUMBER  LT  4C|Q  AND  COMMENCEMENT  Y£flR 


SPANS  73*75' 


PENT  PSF  PEPQR'  l OCCUPANT) 
Q5Q3V6 


PROP  OCC 
NO  NO. 


OCCUPANT  NAME  AND-OR  FLOOR 
UNIT  DESIGNATION  3  G  Nil 


LEASE  ANNUAL  ECON.  RENT 

DATE  BASIC  RENT  PSF 

MO  YR  RENT  AREA 


112 

1  12 
112 
ne 
1)2 
112 

112 

112 


1 12 

112 
1  12 


40  THOMSON  KEPfiCHAN  T,  C 
0 

6C  BAPLUU  PECK  Cl  AL 
BO  HE1HERING10N  FT  AL 
90  CAREER  INVESTMENTS 
100  RICHARD  MOORE 
110  cniUT PEND  MANAGEMENT 
SERU  LTD 

120  DOME  EXPLORATIONS  iC 
DAD  LTD 

130  G  A  MACPRTNpv  ET  Rl 

140  MAC  millan  rook:  AND 

AUERY 

ISO  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANC 
E  CO 

160  BLPNEY  PASTERNAK 
1 60  &LRNCY  PASTERN  HR 


6  73  54240. 

3  73  16740. 

ID  75  26523. 

9  74  4250 

1  73  6000. 

4  74  1000. 


7367.  7.363 

2355.  6.990 

3676.  7.215 

972.  4.372 

915.  6557 

237  .  4.557 


9  73  53B20.  7367.  7.306 


7  75  58936. 


EXHIBIT  6 

EXAMPLE  OF  FINISHING  COST 

CALCULATIONS  BAS 

ED 

ON  INFORMATION  EXTRACTED  FROM  DATA 

BASE- 

ORIENTED  COMPUTER 

ASSISTED 

APPRAISAL  SYSTEM 

•QUNER-F 1 N I Sh»  UH  REGION  NUMBER  EQ 

19  AND  LEA 

SE  TERM  EXISTS 

AND  ALLOWANCE  FROM  OWNER  EXISTS  AND 

OCCUPANT 

TYPE  EQ  3: 

FINISHING  COST 

REPORT  <1> 

090975 

REGION 

PROP.  OCCP  ALLOWANCE 

SUM  OF 

OWNER 

LEASE 

AMORT 

OF 

NO.  NO.  FROM 

DEMISED 

ALLOW 

TERM 

Owner 

LEASES 

OWNER 

AREA 

PER  SOFT 

ALLOW 

♦  19 

2  3  2475. 

3091 . 000 

0.801 

25 

0.032 

1 

4  2163. 

1500 . 000 

1  .445 

1  0 

0.145 

1 

5  3657. 

1463.000 

2  .500 

25 

0.100 

1 

6  1486. 

1 730.000 

0  .859 

5 

0.  1  72 

1 

7  2550. 

3063.000 

0.833 

S 

0.167 

1 

10  450. 

625.000 

0 .720 

25 

0.029 

1 

11  6150. 

1596 . 000 

3.853 

5 

0.771 

1 

12  2250. 

2350. 000 

0  .954 

10 

0 . 095 

1 

13  4683. 

1733.000 

2.705 

1  0 

0  .271 

1 

IS  3000. 

456 . 000 

6.579 

1  0 

0.658 

1 

16  5303. 

1467.000 

3  .615 

l  0 

0.361 

1 

17  2475. 

606 . 000 

4 . 084 

25 

0.163 

1 

18  2250. 

2820.000 

0.798 

25 

0.032 

1 

19  l 0988  . 

3091 . 000 

3.555 

25 

0.142 

1 

20  2303. 

3135.000 

0.735 

5 

0.147 

t 

21  4668. 

2619.000 

1  .782 

10 

0.178 

1 

22  938. 

932.000 

1  .006 

5 

0.201 

1 

• 

23  eoso. 

820 . 000 

2.500 

5 

0.500 

1 

r 

24  2385. 

859.000 

2.776 

5 

0  .555 

1 

PROGRAM  DESIGNEP  TO  COMPARE  ASSESSED  VALUE  TO 
MARKET  VALUE  FOR  TUP  PURPOSES  OF  A  COURT  APPEAL 

MNCCRP 

PROPERTY  NAME  OR  ADDRESS  -  KING  ST.  U 

C 1  -POTENTIAL  GROSS  INCOME  ESTIMATE  FOR  PROP.  -  1659345 
VACANCY  .COLLECTION  AS  (PERCENT -l .  AMOUNTS)  -  2 
(2>-VACANCY.  COLLECTION  LOSSES  AS  AM  AMOUNT  -  37388 
OPERATING  EXPENSES  AS  <■  PERCENT  - 1  .  AMOUNTS)  -  2 

( 3 > -OPE PAT  INC  EXPENSE  AMOUNT  TS  EQUAL  TO  =•  4  00000 

<  4 )-  COMMERCIAL  MILL  PATE  IS  EQUAL  TO  -  141.34 

< 5) -  PERCENTAGE  LEVEL  OF  ASSESSMENT  IS  =■  32 

C6>-  YIELD  RATE  TO  BE  USED  FOR  THIS  RUM  ^  5 

C7>-  THE  CURRENT  PROPERTY  ASSESSMENT  r S  =■  3328100 


GROSS  INCOME  ESTIMATE 
VACANCY.  COLLECTION  LOSSES 


NET  INCOME 


MILL  PATE 

LEVEL  Of  ASSESSMENT 


1659345. 

37388. 


TAX  PATE 
YIELD  RATE 


CAPITALIZATION 


MARKET  VALUE 
LEVEL  OF  ASSESSMENT 


INDICATED  VALUE 


12835683 . 
X  32. 


PRESENT  ASSESSMENT 
PERCENT  OF  MARKET  VALUE 


3328100. 

25.98 
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EXHIBIT  9 

EXAMPLE  OF  STANDARD  INCOME- EXPENSE  P-EPOPT  ON  AUTOMATED 
CAPABILITY  OF  THE  DATA  BASE  S'loTEM 


EXHIBIT  #  10 


ANALYSIS  MODULES  INCOME  PROPERTIES 

pmrmnTmrK 


Mil  II II II I  >  1 1 M  L 

[MODULE  4: 
INSUFFICIENT  SALES  :  Cai  ere  q 

1 1 1 1 1  ■  ■  1 1 1 1 1 11  ■  ii  1 1 1 1  ■■  ■  ii ■  an ■  1  ■  m  1 1 1  -  jALl  J  l 

[  [  ANALYSIS; 


-liiinii^Mitiii'-  niiiiiiiiiiiiiMr 

EMODULE  6  :  :  MODULE  7  : 
[DEV’PMT  [  :  PHYSICAL^ 
j  COST  E*  "[ANALYSIS  8[ 
[ANALYSIS  [  [aDJUSTM'T  [ 

"I  I  II  I  I  I  I  I  ■  I  ■  I  •  I  |  ~  TllMIIIIIIIIIIII* 

i  : 


^MODULE  2  ;  STmrrr 


J . Illume 

:  MODULE  5 
[FINANCING! 
[ANALYSIS  8 

[aDJUSTM'T 

^loiimiitiima 

T 


;  -.illlllllljj 

Miimfe  INCOME  ;  PTrmTmTmTr: 

q analysis;  [module  1 3 

=  RENT 
-  E  ANALYSIS: 


—  inuuuuogia 

EMODULE  3  : 

[expenses! 

[ANALYSIS! 

~  s  o  i  o  i  ■  e  i  g  1 1  ■  l  f  i  r* 


MODULE  8a 
GROSS  INCOME 
MULTIPLIER 


flung  unit 


t1^!  | 

L*  uiIuiuiiIiii- 


L  Iapportionm'tI 

Ptt>  : 

[  MODULE  10  i 

?l  1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1  i  II II I  li 


MODULE  8b* 

NET  INCOME; 

ANALYSIS  .E 


MODULE  8C 

INCOME  VALUE  RATIOS 

| . "mV "  4  " 


NHiinniming 

:  MODULE  9: 

[FINAL 
[VALUES 


■  a  i  i.u  ...I  unui.uii  n  in ...  ■■■  ii  . nun . .  z 

I . . . ■■■■■■■ . . . . . ■■■■■■■■■  ■  ■■■  ■■■■■  in  ■■■  ■  . . . . .  ii  in  n  i  ii  1 1  ii  n 


MULTI-RES 


COMMERCIAL 

INDUSTRIAL 
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Reduced  urban  development  standards 
—  potential  for  reducing  costs 


The  following  article  is  a  review  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing's 
Study  entitled.  Urban  Development  Standards  —  A  demonstration 
of  the  potential  for  reducing  costs.  We  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Local  Planning  Policy  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
for  the  assistance  provided.  [Ed.] 


An  increasing  proportion  of  the  population  has  realized 
the  urgent  necessity  to  curb  its  expectations  as  the  theory 
that  'more  is  better'  is  being  disproved. 

The  high  cost  of  housing  has  plagued  Canada  and  this 
will  continue  unless  the  situation  is  realistically  assessed  and 
action  taken.  One  impetus  for  action  is  the  Ministry  of 
Housing's  report,  Urban  Development  Standards  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  potential  for  reducing  costs.  The  objective  of 
the  study  was  to  demonstrate  the  cost  savings  which  can  be 
realized  through  lower  urban  development  standards. 

An  important  factor  of  the  study  was  that  existing  devel¬ 
opment  standards  in  use  in  various  municipalities  across  the 
province  were  used. 

New  housing  trends  like  reduced  urban  development 
standards  will  undoubtedly  have  an  impact  on  the  assessor's 
work.  The  standards  introduce  alternatives  to  the  existing 
conventional  housing  and  will  have  an  effect  on  market 
values. 

It  is  essential  that  assessors  keep  up  to  date  with  the 
impact  new  housing  trends  have  on  the  housing  market  and 
integrate  them  into  their  valuation  analyses. 

Basic  approach 

Two  separate  cost  comparisons  —  Ontario  Standards 
which  would  reflect  conditions  in  the  non-urban  areas  of 
the  Province,  and  Metropolitan  Standards  —  which  would 
reflect  conditions  in  the  major  urban  areas,  were  prepared 
for  a  typical  site.  Each  comparison  employed  a  different 
housing  mix. 

Two  designs  were  then  prepared  with  the  same  two 
housings  mixes  but  using  proposed  engineering  and  site 
standards  which  were  lower  but  based  on  current  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  the  Province.  The  total  of  four 


designs,  Ontario  —  Conventional  and  Proposed  are  Metro¬ 
politan  —  Conventional  and  Proposed  were  then  costed  in 
total  and  for  the  main  components  of  cost  and  then  com¬ 
pared. 

An  actual  200  acre  site  considered  to  be  typical  was 
chosen  for  the  design  studies  and  the  cost  comparisons. 


Engineering  standards 

A  single  set  of  engineering  standards  was  used  for  both 
the  "Ontario”  and  "Metropolitan"  conventional  designs 
and  a  different  set  for  the  proposed  standards.  Three  key 
standard  areas  accounted  for  80%  of  the  potential  savings: 
the  type  of  system  and  design  parameters  for  storm  drain¬ 
age,  the  road  cross-section,  and  the  method  of  providing 
water  and  sanitary  service  to  individual  lots. 

The  conventional  storm  drainage  system  is  commonly 
used  throughout  most  of  Eastern  Ontario  including  To¬ 
ronto.  There  is  a  service  connection  to  each  lot  which  pro¬ 
vides  drainage  for  run  off  from  roofs  and  for  weeping  tiles 
around  basement  footings.  Street  and  catchbasins  pick  up 
the  surface  run  off  and  drain  it  into  the  storm  sewers  at 
intervals.  In  the  proposed  system  however,  which  has  been 
successfully  used  in  areas  of  Western  Ontario  for  several 
years  where  the  grading  of  the  house  lot  is  such  that  it 
carries  off  normal  surface  water,  the  storm  service  connec¬ 
tions  to  individual  lots  are  eliminated.  Roof  drains  dis¬ 
charge  to  the  ground  and  footing  drains  are  installed  only 
when  there  is  a  high  water  table,  in  which  case  drainage 
would  be  to  a  sump  in  the  basement,  with  a  pump  provided 
to  discharge  to  the  ground  surface,  when  required.  Road 
drainage  is  provided  through  catchbasins  which  are  at 
greater  intervals  than  in  the  conventional  design  since  they 
drain  the  road  ditches.  Since  there  are  no  service  connec¬ 
tions,  storm  sewers  become  required  only  as  needed  to 
drain  street  catchbasins.  Thus  the  total  sewer  length  is  re¬ 
duced  by  eliminating  initial  legs. 

In  the  design  criteria,  the  proposed  designs  introduce  a 
level  of  protection  to  flooding  presently  lacking  in  conven¬ 
tional  systems.  In  fact,  the  run  off  coefficients  used  provide 
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Figure  1 


for  a  50%  higher  run  off  due  to  the  higher  densities  of  the 
proposed  subdivision  designs. 

The  study  also  demonstrated  that  apart  from  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  storm  water  service  connections  to  individual 
lots,  further  savings  could  be  realized  through  use  of  double 
rather  than  single  service  connections  for  water  supply  and 
sanitary  sewers.  Because  it  was  proposed  that  storm  service 
connections  be  eliminated,  the  sanitary  service  is  laid  in  a 
common  trench  with  the  water  service,  one  for  each  two 
units.  Installation  in  common  trench  is  permitted  in  various 
parts  of  Ontario. 

The  study  identified  three  different  collector  classifica¬ 
tions:  a  minor  collector  which  employs  the  same  standards 
as  those  used  for  local  roads  in  the  conventional  standards; 
a  neighbourhood  collector  which  would  be  used  under  nor¬ 
mal  neighbourhood  design  conditions;  and  a  wider  collector 
for  use  in  neighbourhoods  that  are  particularly  dense  or 
have  few  outlets  to  arterial  roads.  Boulevard  widths  are  the 
same  width  as  assumed  in  the  conventional  standard.  Side¬ 
walks  are  proposed  on  both  sides  for  all  collectors. 

The  road  classification  system  and  definition  adopted 
was  in  the  view  of  the  consultants  the  key  to  the  standards. 
Local  roads  which  serve  150  units  under  the  proposed  stan¬ 
dards  were  reduced  to  56  feet  from  66  feet.  The  width  of 
smaller  roads,  crescents,  p-loops  and  cul-de-sacs  serving  less 
than  100  units  were  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  50  feet 
from  66  feet.  Neighbourhood  collector  roads  serving  up  to 
350  units  would  be  reduced  to  70  feet  from  76  feet  and 
collector  roads  serving  more  than  450  units  would  be  50 
feet  wide. 

The  changes  made  in  the  road  classification  system  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cost  savings  and  incorporate  road  and  utility 
maintenance  relationships  which  are  presently  accepted  by 
Oakville,  Brampton  and  Waterloo. 


Planning  standards 

Because  of  the  different  housing  mixes  used  for  the 
"Ontario"  and  "Metropolitan"  comparisons,  a  separate  set 
of  site  planning  standards  was  developed  for  each  of  the 
four  designs  prepared.  The  key  site  planning  standards  re¬ 
late  to  minimum  yard  distances,  which  in  combination  with 
house  area  and  sidewalk  location,  dictate  the  lot  sizes. 

The  minimum  lot  sizes  used  in  the  cost  comparisons  are 
shown  in  Figure  1 . 

The  lot  sizes  are  a  function  of  other  standards,  specifi¬ 
cally  minimum  yard  distances,  dwelling  configurations  and 
areas,  and  dwelling  coverage.  Lot  dimensions  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  standards  were  developed  from  design  studies  em¬ 
ploying  zero  lot  line  with  CMHC  recommendations  for  min¬ 
imum  yard  distances.  The  proposed  standards  for  minimum 
yard  distances  cover  the  setback  of  garages  and  carports 
from  the  lot  line,  depending  on  whether  there  is  a  sidewalk 
or  not.  Where  no  sidewalk  is  provided,  one  of  the  two 
parking  spaces  per  unit  is  provided  on  the  driveway  which  as 
seen  in  Figure  2  is  set  back  14  feet  from  the  property  line 
and  23  feet  from  the  roadway  curbs.  Where  a  sidewalk  is 
provided,  the  distance  from  carport  or  garage  to  the  lot  line 
is  the  conventional  20  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  standards  on  setbacks  to  ga¬ 
rages  and  carports,  all  the  standards  conform  to  CMHC  rec¬ 
ommendations.  In  the  proposed  standards  all  rear  yards 
under  35  feet  and  the  65  feet  minimum  rear  yard  backing 
onto  any  arterial  road  must  be  accompanied  by  fencing, 
landscaping  and/or  berming  —  a  higher  standard  than  the 
conventional  where  no  fencing  is  required. 


Minimum  lot  dimensions  and  areas 


Ontario 

Conventional 

Proposed 

Metropolitan 

Conventional 

Proposed 

Single 

Detached 

50'  x  100' 
(5500) 

30'  x  100' 
(3000) 

45'  x  1 10 
(4950) 

30’  x  80' 
(2400) 

Semi 
Detached 
( 1  unit) 

32 Vi'  x  1  10' 
(3575) 

26'A'  x  100'  30'  x  1  10' 
(2650)  (3300) 

30'  x  80' 
(2400) 

Link  House 

32'  x  1  10' 
(3520) 

26'  x  100' 
(2600) 

32'  x  1  10' 
(3520) 

28 Ms '  x  80' 
(2360) 

Street 

T  ownhouse 

22'  x  1  10' 
(2420) 

21'  x  100' 
(2100) 

22'  x  1  10' 
(2420) 

18'  x  80' 
(1520) 

Link  houses  differ  from  townhouses  in 
walls  but  are  linked  together  usually  by 
freehold  land  ownership. 

that  they  have  no  common 
garages.  In  addition,  there  is 

The  study  investigated  also  the  standards  used  for  mini¬ 
mum  floor  area  of  the  dwelling  units  and  their  coverage  of 
the  lot.  Moderate  sized  dwellings  of  1,000  —  1,200  sq.  ft. 
living  area  were  used  in  the  site  testing  models.  In  many 
instances,  the  study  notes,  larger  floor  areas  could  have 
been  achieved.  All  the  designs  satisfy  the  CMHC  require¬ 
ment  that  a  minimum  landscaped  outdoor  living  area  be 
provided  at  least  equal  to  50%  of  the  total  floor  area  of  the 
dwelling  unit. 

Using  the  engineering  and  planning  standards,  four 
neighbourhood  subdivision  plans  were  prepared  for  a  50 
acre  corner  section  of  the  200  acre  site.  These  plans  were 
then  analysed  and  costed  in  detail.  Finally,  these  costs  were 
incorporated  into  cost  estimates  for  the  entire  200  acre 
neighbourhood  in  order  to  arrive  at  estimates  of  total  cost 
savings  resulting  from  the  comparison. 

The  layouts  used  are  typical  of  the  type  of  subdivision 
now  being  built  in  Ontario  —  every  house  is  ground  related 
and  fronts  on  a  street.  In  addition  to  fitting  into  the  general 
shape,  boundary  conditions  and  topography  of  the  site,  the 
designs  incorporate  a  similar  collector  road  system  and  at 
least  one  of  each  type  of  local  road.  Lot  designs  were  varied 
to  provide  not  only  the  desired  mix  of  housing  types,  but 
also  a  range  of  dwelling  size  and  configuration  (bungalow, 
split  level,  and  1,  114  and  2  storey  units,  each  with  a  single 
attached  garage.)  A  total  of  13  house  types  and  designs  up 
to  a  maximum  of  1500  sq.  ft.  are  included. 

A  single  set  of  servicing  costs  which  was  generally  repre¬ 
sentative  of  costs  around  the  larger  urban  centres  was  se¬ 
lected  to  determine  the  servicing  costs  for  each  design.  The 
results  summarized  in  Figure  3  show  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  total  servicing  costs  in  each  com¬ 
parison  but  significant  differences  on  a  per  unit  basis.  These 
are  construction  cost  savings  only  and  do  not  take  into 
account  land  savings. 


Cost  savings 

Estimates  were  made  of  the  total  development  costs  per 
housing  unit  for  the  200  acre  site. 

To  develop  a  measure  of  the  differences  in  serviced  land 
costs  between  the  four  designs,  estimates  were  made  of  the 
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total  development  costs  per  housing  unit  for  the  200  acre 
site.  The  costs  included: 

-  residential  servicing  costs,  determined  by  factoring  up 
the  costs  in  Figure  3  to  estimate  the  servicing  costs 
for  all  the  residential  land 

-  other  servicing  including  schools,  collector  roads  and 
perimeter  road  improvement 

-  land  costs,  and  recoveries  from  the  sale  of  school  land 
using  assumed  land  values  of  $35, 000/acre  for  the 
Ontario  comparison  and  $1 00,000/acre  for  the 
Metropolitan  comparison 

—  municipal  levies  on  a  per  acre  and  per  unit  basis 

—  other  development  costs,  overheads  and  profits,  esti¬ 
mated  at  25%  of  total  costs 

—  additional  landscaping,  grading  and  screening  costs 
for  the  individual  lots  in  the  proposed  designs  as  well 
as  landscaping  for  the  local  parks  or  communal  ame¬ 
nity  spaces. 

Taking  these  total  costs  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
units  on  the  site  gives  the  serviced  land  cost  per  unit. 

As  demonstrated  in  Figure  5  the  savings  are  considerable 
The  total  savings  through  use  of  the  proposed  standards 
varies  from  $6,300  for  the  Ontario  to  $8,200  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  comparison.  A  $6,500  reduction,  if  wholly  passed 


on  to  the  homebuyer  would  reduce  his  monthly  carrying 
charge  by  $70  on  a  25  year  12%  mortgage.  The  actual 
savings  in  any  one  part  of  the  Province  will  vary  depending 
on  local  servicing  costs,  land  values  and  other  factors.  How¬ 
ever,  regardless  of  the  cost  assumption  which  might  be 
adopted,  the  savings  are  considerable. 


Implications 

The  consultants  were  confident  that  because  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  savings  demonstrated  in  the  comparisons  and 
because  of  the  conservative  approach  adopted  that  mean¬ 
ingful  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the  study. 

The  breakdown  of  the  total  potential  savings  showed 
that  the  reduced  engineering  standards  accounted  for 
approximately  28%  of  the  savings.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the 
savings  -  three  quarters  of  the  total  —  was  attributed  to  the 
proposed  planning  standards.  The  most  important  of  the 
proposed  planning  standards  was  the  use  of  reduced  lot 
sizes.  The  study  showed  that  zero  lot  line  and  comprehen¬ 
sively  planned  developments  hold  considerable  potential  for 
reducing  housing  costs.  However,  the  study  notes,  all  the 
savings  may  not  get  passed  on  to  the  buyer.  The  workings 


Figure  2 


Minimum  yard  distance  (from  lot  line  to  house) 


Ontario 

Metropolitan 

Conventional 

Proposed 

Conventional 

Proposed 

FRONT  YARD 
—  to  habitable  room*** 

25' 

10' 

20' 

10' 

—  to  living  room 

—  to  garage  or  carport 

25' 

15' 

20' 

15' 

—  with  sidewalk 

25' 

20' 

20' 

20' 

—  without  sidewalk 

25' 

14' 

20' 

14' 

REAR  YARD 

—  to  living  room  principal  window 

—  to  habitable  room 

25' 

25'* 

25' 

25'* 

other  than  living  room 
principal  window 

25' 

18'* 

25' 

18'* 

—  lot  backing  onto  arterial 

65' 

65'* 

65' 

65'* 

SIDE  YARD 

—  internal  side  yards  both  sides 

4'  +  2'  for  each  storey  or  partial  storey  above  the  first 

—  zero  side  yard  with 

maintenance  easement 

not  permitted 

permitted 

not  permitted 

permitted 

—  flankage  yard  on  corner  lot 

15' 

4'  +  2'  etc. 

15' 

4'  with 

with  privacy 

privacy 

screening 

screening 

between  street 

between 

&  exposed  rear 

street  & 

yard 

exposed 

rear 

i  *  * 

yard 

*Plus  privacy  screening  in  form  of  fencing  and/or  landscaping  (and/or  berming  for 

lots  backing  onto  arterials) 

* *House  to  be  no  closer  than  20'  from  corner  lot  point  to  maintain  corner  vision  for  traffic 

^*Other  than  living  room 
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of  the  market  are  dependent  on  demand  and  supply.  Thus 
market  value  of  a  lot  reflects  demand  pressures  as  well  as 
the  land,  servicing  and  other  costs  associated  with  its  devel¬ 
opment.  Thus  if  standards  are  suddenly  reduced,  any  sav¬ 
ings  will  not  automatically  be  reflected  in  a  reduced  selling 
price.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  price  will  be  what  the  seller 
can  get  for  the  lot.  The  tighter  or  more  imperfect  the  hous¬ 
ing  market  the  less  likely  that  the  full  savings  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  lower  market  values  and  the  greater  likelihood 


that  the  developer  or  municipality  may  intercept  some  of 
the  savings  before  they  reach  the  consumer. 

The  essential  point  the  study  states,  however,  is  that 
even  acknowledging  these  realities,  reduced  standards  will 
provide  greater  flexibility  to  match  the  house  that  is  built 
to  the  buyers  ability  to  pay. 

There  is  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  municipalities  to 
adopt  reduced  standards.  In  most  instances  municipalities 
are  concerned  more  with  the  implications  of  the  standards 


Figure  3 


Summary  of  servicing  construction  costs  (50  acres  residential) 


Ontario 

Conventional 

Proposed 

Metropolitan 

Conventional 

Proposed 

ROADWAYS  AND  SIDEWALKS 

$532,500 

$510,500 

$532,500 

$559,500 

WATERMAINS 

132,500 

116,000 

132,500 

127,000 

SANITARY  SEWERS 

152,500 

124,000 

152,500 

129,000 

STORM  SEWERS 

266,500 

215,000 

271,000 

183,000 

SERVICE  CONNECTIONS 

193,000 

112,000 

251,000 

131,500 

GRADING 

5,000 

31,500 

8,500 

36,000 

AMENITY  AREA  SURFACING 

— 

15,500 

— 

24,000 

MISCELLANEOUS 

64,000 

56,000 

66,000 

59,500 

ENGINEERING 

108,000 

106,000 

111,000 

112,500 

STREET  LIGHTING 

43,500 

47,500 

43,500 

52,000 

HYDRO  (U/G) 

190,000 

262,500 

226,500 

319,000 

LOT  IMPROVEMENT  COST 

— 

195,000 

— 

304,800 

TOTALS 

$1,687,500 

$1,791,500 

$1,795,000 

$2,037,800 

NO.  OF  UNITS  (50  ACRES) 

263 

414 

340 

507 

COST  PER  UNIT 

$6416. 

$4327. 

$5279. 

$4019 

Figure  4 


Summary  of  200  acre  site 


Ontario 

Conventional 

Proposed 

Metropolitan 

Conventional 

Proposed 

TOTAL  HOUSING  UNITS 

964 

1478 

1244 

1806 

POPULATION 

3470 

5320 

4480 

6502 

LAND  USE  (ACRES) 

—  residential 

180.0 

176.5* 

179.6 

174.4** 

—  school 

11.3 

14.2 

9.2 

14.2 

—  park 

8.7 

9.3 

11.2 

11.4 

—  Total 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

NET  (LOT)  DENSITY  (u.p.a.)  t 

6.46 

12.42 

9.31 

17.04 

GROSS  DENSITY  (u.p.a.) 

5.36 

8.37 

6.93 

10.36 

*  Includes  6.86  acres  of  communal  amenity  space 
**  Includes  9.95  acres  of  communal  amenity  space 
tExcludes  communal  amenity  space 
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Figure  5 


Summary  of  cost  savings  (full  200  acre  neighbourhood) 


Ontario 

Conventional 

($000) 

Proposed 

($000) 

Metropolitan 

Conventional 

($000) 

Proposed 

($000) 

RESIDENTIAL  SERVICING 

6,185 

5,698 

6,565 

6,172 

OTHER  SERVICING 

872 

1,589 

876 

1,996 

LAND  VALUE  (LESS  SCHOOL) 

6,666 

6,570 

19,485 

19,215 

MUNICIPAL  LEVIES 

1,368 

1,882 

1,648 

2,21 1 

OTHER  COSTS  @  25% 

3,872 

4,059 

7,317 

7,647 

TOTAL  COST 

$18,963,000 

$19,798,000 

$35,891,000 

$37,241,000 

NO.  OF  UNITS 

964 

1478 

1244 

1806 

COST/UNIT 

$19,671 

$13,395 

$28,851 

$20,620 

REDUCTION/UNIT 

$6,276 

$8,231 

for  municipal  costs  and  revenues  than  with  the  standards 
themselves.  The  problem  is  that  smaller  houses  on  smaller 
lots  appear  to  require  much  the  same  level  of  municipal 
services  as  more  expensive  housing,  particularly  in  terms  of 
education  which  accounts  for  a  large  share  of  the  municipal 
budget.  Some  also  claim  that  social,  police  and  fire  protec¬ 
tion  services  are  greater.  On  the  other  hand  tax  revenues  are 
lower  because  of  the  lower  assessments  on  smaller  lots. 

Road  and  sewer  maintenance,  public  transit  and  garbage 
collection,  however,  should  be  more  economically  provided 
under  higher  density  conditions.  However,  no  definitive 
studies  have  been  carried  out  on  the  relation  between  devel¬ 
opment  standards  and  municipal  costs  and  revenues.  To 
convince  municipalities  to  reduce  standards  it  is  necessary 
that  studies  be  made  on  the  impact  of  reduced  standards  on 
municipal  economics. 

The  study  emphasizes,  in  its  conclusion  that  such  a 
reduction  in  standards  will  not  mean  that  all  housing  will  be 
built  to  the  new  minimums  —  rather,  it  will  provide  greater 


flexibility  in  matching  the  housing  package  and  its  cost  to 
the  consumer's  needs  and  budget. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  that  our 
resources  are  running  out  and  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  population  will  never  have  affordable  housing,  the 
Urban  Development  Standards  report  has  definitely  intensi¬ 
fied  the  debate  on  the  need  for  reduced  standards.  “If 
Canadians  will  lower  their  expectations,  the  report  states, 
and  accept  a  standard  of  living  that  —  if  not  lower  than 
before  —  is  at  least  not  rising  at  the  same  rates  as  the  past 
three  decades,  then  a  reduction  in  development  standards  is 
in  order” 

The  Minister  of  Housing  has  stated  in  several  speeches 
and  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Provincial-Municipal 
Liaison  Committee,  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  to  impose  any  of  the  Study  proposals  on  muni¬ 
cipalities.  It  is  his  hope  however,  that  municipalities  will 
seriously  examine  the  Study  and  adopt  on  a  voluntary  basis 
these  recommendations  which  they  feel  are  appropriate.  □ 
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St  Lawrence  College  revisited 

A  new  look  in  property  valuation  education 


TONY  BARBER 
DAVE  ENNS 


In  1971,  Aspects  #2  in  its  article  "Profile  on  Assessment  Admin¬ 
istration  —  A  Now  Look  at  one  Community  College  Programme", 
reviewed  the  assessment  program  at  St.  Lawrence  College  in  Corn 
wall.  Now  six  years  later  a  second  examination  reveals  a  shift  in 
emphasis  as  St.  Lawrence  College  responds  to  our  increasingly  more 
complex  urbanized  society. 

TONY  BARBER,  B.A.,  M.I.M.A.,  A.A.C.I.,  was  the  Commercial- 
Industrial  assessment  manager  with  the  City  of  Windsor  prior  to  his 
joining  the  fee  appraisal  field.  While  working  as  an  appraiser,  he 
obtained  an  Honours  Economics  bachelors  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Windsor.  Presently,  he  is  on  the  faculty  of  St.  Lawrence 
College,  where  he  teaches  assessment,  appraisal,  economics,  and  real 
estate  courses. 

DAVE  ENNS,  B.Sc.  (Ag.),  M.B.A.,  graduated  from  the  Univer 
sity  of  Guelph  with  a  major  in  honours  agricultural  economics  and 
business.  He  obtained  his  M.B.A.  from  York  University  prior  to 
joining  the  faculty  of  St.  Lawrence  College  where  he  teaches  eco¬ 
nomics,  marketing,  and  property  management  courses.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Canadian  Economics  Association's  Education  Committee. 
[  Ed. ) 


Response  to  need 

As  everyone  working  in  assessment  knows,  the  Report  of 
the  Ontario  Committee  on  Taxation  (commonly  known  as 
the  Smith  Report  —  1967)  made  a  variety  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  property  taxation  in  Ontario.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  that  study,  the  Ontario  Government  asked  several 
Community  Colleges  in  Ontario  to  train  real  property  asses¬ 
sors  to  assist  in  the  massive  job  of  reassessing  the  3  million 
properties  in  Ontario  at  current  market  value  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

That  was  almost  ten  years  ago.  Today,  four  colleges  in 
Ontario  continue  to  have  similar  but  not  identical  programs 
designed  to  train  assessors/appraisers.  Those  colleges  are 
Loyalist  in  Belleville,  Fanshawe  in  London,  Cambrian  in 
Sudbury,  and  St.  Lawrence  College  in  Cornwall. 

At  St.  Lawrence  College,  Cornwall  Campus,  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  assessment/appraisal  education  has  graduated  132 
students.  The  courses  that  students  take  center  around  cer¬ 
tain  core  areas  which  include  assessment,  economics,  com¬ 
munications,  appraisal,  and  mathematics  of  finance.  In 
addition,  the  students  take  courses  in  such  subjects  as  data 
processing,  accounting,  real  estate  law,  building  construc¬ 
tion,  and  property  management  to  name  a  few.  Because  of 


the  increasing  complexities  of  urban  land  use  and  real  estate 
financing,  we  have  added  courses  in  real  estate  investment 
analysis  and  the  mortgage  equity  capitalization  process  to 
the  program. 

In  the  past,  the  graduates  of  the  program  have,  because 
of  its  nature,  predominantly  entered  the  assessment  field 
working  for  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  of  the  Ontario  Gov¬ 
ernment.  As  the  job  market  shifted  and  reassessment  at 
market  value  neared  completion,  St.  Lawrence  College 
(along  with  the  Ministry's  advice)  moved  to  provide  more 
flexibility  for  its  graduates.  The  assessors  who  had  been  on 
loan  to  the  College  as  instructors  moved  back  into  the  as¬ 
sessment  offices.  St.  Lawrence  College  hired  an  ex-assessor- 
appraiser,  Tony  Barber,  M.I.M.A.,  A.A.C.I.,  to  teach  valua¬ 
tion  courses.  By  reorientating  the  program  away  from 
solely  assessment,  St.  Lawrence  College  hoped  to  expand 
the  job  opportunities  for  its  graduates  and  indeed  that  has 
happened.  For  the  three  classes  of  '74,  '75,  and  '76,  30%  of 
the  graduates  found  employment  outside  the  Ontario  Gov¬ 
ernment's  Ministry  of  Revenue. 

Survey  of  graduates 

Recently  we  completed  a  survey  of  assessment/appraisal 
graduates  and  the  results  were  most  interesting.  We  had 
addresses  for  about  100  graduates  and  of  these,  we  found 
65%  employed  as  assessors  at  all  working  levels  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  offices  across  Ontario  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Windsor 
and  from  Cornwall  to  Goderich.  Most  have  their  M.I.M.A. 
designations.  Around  25%  are  now  employed  in  related 
areas  such  as  appraisal  or  property  tax  work.  These  people 
work  for  such  organizations  as  C.M.H.C.,  the  Federal 
Department  of  National  Revenue,  private  companies  such 
as  General  Appraisal,  L.  North  and  Associates,  R.  Hilton 
and  Associates,  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  many  more. 
Some  graduates  are  in  the  real  estate  business  doing  sales 
and  appraisal  work,  and  some  graduates  have  gone  directly 
into  property  tax  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  to 
their  fellow  assessment  graduates.  The  remaining  10%  are 
either  working  in  unrelated  fields  or  have  pursued,  in  a  few 
cases,  a  university  education.  Graduates  are  working  as  far 
west  as  Calgary. 
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Since  many  of  the  graduates  are  bilingual,  this  has  in¬ 
creased  their  employment  location  possibilities  and  job 
opportunities. 

Ties  with  A.I.C. 

St.  Lawrence  College  while,  of  course,  maintaining  a 
close  liaison  with  the  I.M.A.O.  and  C.P.T.A.A.,  has  in  addi¬ 
tion  worked  closely  with  the  Appraisal  Institute  of  Canada 
and  its  education  personnel,  particularly  in  Ontario.  Cur¬ 
rently  for  1976-77,  for  example,  the  Institute  has  approved 
Appraisal  I  and  II  courses  at  the  College  so  that  students  are 
eligible  to  challenge  the  Institute's  examinations.  This  is  a 
unique  situation  since  that  Institution  abolished  all  course 
equivalent  exemptions  in  1976.  Students,  if  they  wish,  can 
also  write  the  Institute's  examinations  in  the  background 
subjects.  As  a  result,  some  students  have  graduated  from 
the  college  with  only  their  demonstration  reports,  their 


experience,  and  two  or  three  courses  to  be  completed  be¬ 
fore  receiving  their  designations.  Several  graduates  now 
have  their  C.R.A.  and  A.A.C.I.  designations.  (Five  years  of 
experience  are  required  to  be  eligible  for  an  A.A.C.I.  in 
addition  to  the  academic  and  other  requirements.) 

Future  need  for  specialists 

With  the  increased  specialization  and  complexity  of  a 
modern  urbanized  society,  it  seems  evident  there  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  need  for  well  educated  people  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  dealing  with  the  valuation  of  real  property.  Capital 
gains  taxation,  land  speculation  taxation,  and  property  tax 
reform  all  point  to  increased  activity  in  this  area.  St. 
Lawrence  College  continues  to  offer  a  rigorous  academic 
program  to  capable  men  and  women  interested  in  such  a 
career.  □ 
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The  case  summary  system  which  was  compiled  and  distributed  to  the  regional  offices  on  an  annual  basis 
has  been  replaced  by  a  computerized  index  file.  All  cases  which  have  been  sent  to  the  regional  offices  since 
July  1976  are  listed  in  the  computerized  indices. 

All  future  indices  will  now  be  listed  by  means  of  computer  print-outs.  Indices  will  then  be  updated  and 
sent  to  Case  Digest  users  on  a  more  regular  basis,  depending  on  volume.  The  format  of  the  new  indices  is 
the  same  as  the  previous  indexing  system  and  will  be  able  to  be  filed  in  Binder  #1,  the  Master  Index. 

000 

The  IAAO  has  requested  that  we  inform  our  readers  of  its  Property  Tax  Information  Service.  The  PTIS 
is  useful  for  research  needs.  It  will  provide  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  on  the  property  tax  and 
related  issues.  For  further  information,  the  IAAO  may  be  contacted  at  IAOO  Research  and  Technical 
Services  Department,  1313  East  Sixtieth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60637. 

0  0  0 

The  inability  and/or  unwillingness  of  the  three  levels  of  government  to  adequately  cope  with  the 
problems  associated  with  land  use  and  development  is  a  major  influence  on  our  quality  of  life  in  both 
economic  and  social  terms.  While  the  problem  may  be  proper  legal  jurisdiction  or  simply  changing  our 
communication  system  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  improvement  is  needed.  Each  level  of  government 
currently  blames  one  or  both  of  the  others. 

The  Community  Planning  Association  of  Canada  will  be  discussing  this  issue  at  its  National  Planning 
Conference  at  the  Sheraton  Centre,  Toronto,  September  11  to  14,  1977.  You  are  invited  to  attend 
workshops  on  land  use  in  large  urban  areas;  land  use  in  small  communities;  housing  and  services;  and 
resources  and  environmental  control. 

For  additional  information  contact: 

Mrs.  Helen  White 

Executive  Director,  CPAC  Ontario 

68  Yonge  Street,  Suite  307 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5E  1  LI .  (Tel.  869-1  224) 
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A  summary  of  the  Appeals  Training  Course 


Over  the  past  2  years,  approximately  600  assessors  in  Ontario 
have  taken  the  Appeals  Training  Course.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
impossible  for  every  assessor  to  attend  the  course.  The  following 
summary  of  the  Appeals  Training  Course,  therefore,  is  a  genuine 
attempt  to  ensure  that  every  assessor  is  prepared  and  confident  for 
the  challenging  task  of  assessment  appeals. 


Appeal  system  and  procedures 

If  a  taxpayer  determines  that  his  assessment  is  not  fair 
and  equitable,  he  must  have  the  right  to  call  on  a  non¬ 
partisan  third  party  to  arbitrate  his  dispute  with  the  asses¬ 
sor. 

The  system  of  appeal  tribunals  has  been  set  up  for  the 
purposes  of  hearing  the  taxpayer's  complaint  and  reviewing 
the  value  made  by  the  assessor  on  the  property. 

The  grounds  on  which  a  person  may  challenge  an  assess¬ 
ment  fall  under  two  general  headings:  questions  of  fact  and 
questions  of  law. 


QUESTIONS  OF  FACT 


Assessment  Review  Court  (ARC) 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court 

The  Assessment  Review  Court  has  the  following  powers: 

—  It  administers  oaths  to  witnesses  and  requires  them  to 
give  evidence  under  oath. 

—  It  issues  summonses  requiring  the  attendance  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  production  of  documents  and  other  evi¬ 
dence. 

—  It  holds  sittings  at  any  place  in  Ontario  and  in  more 
than  one  place  at  the  same  time. 

—  It  makes  rules  governing  its  practice  and  procedures 
and  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

—  It  decides  on  the  matter  before  it  after  hearing  the 
assessor  and  the  complainant  and  any  other  evidence  that  is 
brought  forward. 

—  Upon  a  complaint  involving  value,  the  ARC  reviews 
the  assessment  and  has  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
assessor  in  making  an  assessment  or  decision.  The  decision 
made  by  the  ARC  is  deemed  to  be  the  assessment  unless  it 
is  appealed. 

—  It  delivers  reasons  for  its  decision  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  proceedings. 


Conduct  of  the  Court 

At  the  Assessment  Review  Court,  the  parties  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  are  very  seldom  represented  by  a  lawyer. 

The  member  of  the  ARC  sitting  as  Chairman  is  to  be 
referred  to  and  addressed  as  "Mr.  Chairman"  or  by  his  sur¬ 
name  by  all  witnesses. 

The  assessor  should  not  engage  in  discussion  with  the 
complainant  during  the  proceedings.  All  statements  are  to 
be  directed  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Assessment  Review  Court  conducts  hearings  in  an 
informal  manner,  since  it  is  a  lay  court  and  not  a  court  of 
law.  However,  it  is  a  court  and  proper  conduct  is  expected. 
There  is  no  smoking  during  the  proceedings. 

All  witnesses  (the  assessor  is  a  witness)  are  sworn  in  by 
the  clerk. 
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The  assessor  is  generally  called  upon  to  give  his  evidence 
first.  This  means  that  the  onus  is  upon  him  to  substantiate 
his  assessment  to  the  court.  He  must  be  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  and  able  to  justify  all  his  work  in  arriving  at  the 
assessment  on  the  property  under  examination.  He  is  also 
expected  to  present  his  evidence  concisely  and  correctly. 
He  should  address  all  his  remarks  to  the  Chairman  and 
speak  only  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  he  get  involved  in  a  debate  with  the 
complainant. 

The  complainant  is  then  called  upon  to  explain  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  complaint. 

The  presiding  member  is  entitled  to  ask  questions  of 
either  the  assessor  or  the  complainant  when  he  feels  it  is 
necessary  to  clarify  or  obtain  additional  information. 

The  member  has  the  power  to  proceed  with  the  hearing 
ex  parte,  that  is,  where  either  the  assessor  or  the  com¬ 
plainant  fails  to  appear. 


County  or  District  Judge 

Each  level  of  appeal  constitutes  a  new  hearing  and  en¬ 
ables  a  fresh  look  at  the  matter  in  question.  Thus  a  hearing 
before  a  county  or  district  judge  is  an  entirely  new  hearing, 
and  the  parties  are  not  restricted  to  the  same  presentation 
as  was  made  to  the  Assessment  Review  Court.  New  infor¬ 
mation  and  new  witnesses  are  quite  acceptable,  and  failure 
to  raise  a  point  earlier  does  not  prevent  its  being  introduced 
at  this  stage. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 

On  appeals  with  respect  to  questions  of  fact,  the  county 
or  district  judge  is  not  acting  in  his  normal  capacity  as  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  law.  Rather,  he  is  performing  a  function 
as  an  appointee  to  an  assessment  tribunal.  In  legal  terms,  he 
is  acting  as  a  persona  designata,  that  is,  as  a  designated 
person  performing  a  task  quite  separate  from  his  regular 
profession.  Sitting  as  a  persona  designata ,  he  has  no  author¬ 
ity  to  decide  a  question  of  law. 

The  county  or  district  judge,  like  the  Assessment  Review 
Court  chairman  has  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
assessor  in  making  an  assessment,  determination,  or  deci¬ 
sion.  If  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decision,  then  his  judg¬ 
ment  stands. 

The  judge  has  the  authority  to  subpoena  any  person  in 
order  to  ensure  that  he  is  present  at  the  hearings  as  a  wit¬ 
ness. 

Conduct  of  the  Court 

At  a  hearing  before  the  county  or  district  judge,  the 
appellant  and  respondent  are  most  often  represented  by 
counsel.  The  judge,  as  a  persona  designata,  possesses  some 
discretion  in  assessment  cases  to  determine  which  party  will 
begin  the  proceedings,  and  the  following  format  is  generally 
used:  if  the  appellant  is  called  upon  first,  he  and  his  wit¬ 
nesses  are  examined  by  his  own  counsel.  After  each  witness 
has  been  examined,  counsel  for  the  respondent  cross- 
examines  him.  Then  the  respondent  and  his  witnesses  are 
called  upon  to  take  the  stand  and  they  are  examined  by  the 
respondent's  counsel.  These  witnesses  are  subject,  after 
they  have  been  examined,  to  cross-examination  by  counsel 
for  the  appellant. 

The  judge  is  addressed  as  “Your  Honour"  and  all  re¬ 
marks  are  directed  to  him.  There  should  be  no  conversation 


of  any  kind  between  the  appellant  and  the  respondent  or 
their  counsel  during  the  course  of  the  hearing. 

The  hearing  is  conducted  along  formal  lines  as  is  done  in 
a  court  of  law.  Proper  conduct  is  expected  by  all  parties 
involved.  All  witnesses  are  sworn  in  by  the  clerk  as  they  are 
at  the  Assessment  Review  Court. 

The  assessor  is  expected  to  be  fully  prepared  and  to  be 
able  to  justify  his  valuation.  He  must  have  ample  evidence 
of  comparables  wherever  possible,  as  well  as  other  factual 
proof. 

When  the  assessor  has  counsel,  and  he  almost  always 
does  in  hearings  before  the  county  judge,  he  must  pay  close 
attention  to  the  questions  that  his  counsel  asks  him  when 
he  is  in  the  witness  stand.  As  a  general  rule,  he  should  never 
offer  information  that  is  not  asked  of  him. 

Counsel  will  usually  meet  with  the  assessor  prior  to  the 
hearing  to  go  over  his  valuations  and  to  prepare  him  for 
questions  when  he  is  on  the  witness  stand.  In  addition,  the 
assessor  must  be  prepared  to  be  cross-examined  by  counsel 
for  the  other  party  and  he  must  answer  the  questions  as 
honestly  as  he  can.  The  assessor  should  never  argue  or  evade 
a  question  when  he  is  being  cross-examined.  He  should  try 
to  keep  his  composure  at  all  times  and  he  should  not  be 
afraid  to  admit  errors. 

Ontario  Municipal  Board  (O.M.B.) 

The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  (O.M.B.)  is  entrusted  with  a 
wide  range  of  responsibilities  with  respect  to  municipalities. 
Essentially,  it  controls  all  significant  actions  taken  by  muni¬ 
cipalities  in  financial  and  planning  matters.  In  addition,  it 
acts  as  the  final  level  of  appeal  on  assessment  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  questions  of  fact. 

An  appeal  to  the  OMB  is  a  trial  de  novo,  meaning  that  it 
is  a  new  trial,  and  new  evidence  and  new  witnesses  can  be 
brought  in  on  the  case. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Board 

The  responsibility  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  with 
respect  to  assessment  appeals  is  a  judicial  function  in  that  it 
hears  evidence,  makes  findings  of  fact,  and  applies  the  law. 
But  it  does  not  have  the  right  to  interpret  the  law.  It  is  the 
final  level  of  appeal  on  questions  of  fact  and  its  decision  on 
such  questions  is  binding.  The  O.M.B.  like  the  County  Judge 
and  the  Assessment  Review  Court,  has  all  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  assessor  in  making  a  decision  with  respect  to 
value. 

If  a  question  of  law  is  in  some  way  involved  or  comes  up 
during  the  hearing,  the  parties  to  the  appeal  have  the  right 
to  appeal  the  question  of  law  to  the  Ontario  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal,  or  by  way  of  originating  notice  to  the  County  Court 
or  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Procedure  of  the  Board 

The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  holds  formal  hearings  and 
the  conduct  expected  of  the  assessor  at  hearings  before  the 
county  or  district  judge  applies  at  hearings  before  the  OMB. 
The  assessor  must  come  fully  prepared  with  all  the  evidence 
necessary  to  justify  his  valuations. 

Appeals  from  the  O.M.B.  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 

Although  questions  of  value  end  at  the  Ontario  Munici¬ 
pal  Board,  it  is  possible  to  proceed  one  step  further  on 
certain  legal  issues,  such  as  the  legal  validity  of  the  Board's 
decision.  In  many  instances,  what  appears  to  be  a  question 
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of  fact  implies  certain  assumptions  on  points  of  law,  and  if 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  appeal  at  the  OMB  challenges  these 
assumptions,  the  dispute  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  which  is  the  highest  court  of  law  in  Ontario.  It  is 
a  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

At  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  case  is  handled  only  by 
counsel,  who  submit  written  arguments  to  the  judges.  The 
assessor  is  generally  not  involved,  since  the  issue  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  law  and  there  is  no  direct  discussion  of  the  assessor's 
work. 


QUESTIONS  OF  LAW 


i _ i 


Questions  of  Law 

The  assessor  is  involved  in  disputes  concerning  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  law  insofar  as  his  work  is  outlined  and  directed  by 
legislative  requirements.  However,  when  questions  of  law 
reach  the  courts,  they  are  generally  handled  by  lawyers, 
with  most  of  the  assessor's  assistance  taking  place  outside 
the  courtroom.  The  assessor  is  often  called  upon  by  his 
counsel  to  supply  information  and  to  help  prepare  the  case, 
but  he  is  only  occasionally  required  to  appear  as  a  witness, 
especially  at  the  higher  levels. 

The  chart  outlines  the  channels  through  which  questions 
of  law  pass. 


County  Court  and  High  Court  of  justice 

An  application  by  way  of  an  "originating  notice  of 
motion"  to  determine  a  question  of  law  may  be  made  to 


the  county  or  district  court,  or  to  the  High  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  A 
county  or  district  judge  who  presides  over  a  hearing  involv¬ 
ing  a  question  of  law  is  now  sitting  in  his  legal  capacity  as  a 
judge  of  a  court  of  law.  An  "originating  notice"  is  a  legal 
procedure  for  notifying  all  interested  parties  of  the  matter 
to  be  determined  by  the  court. 

Originating  notices  made  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
have  the  same  status  as  those  made  to  the  county  or  district 
court.  Although  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Ontario  Supreme 
Court,  in  legal  matters  involving  assessment,  it  is  on  an 
equal  rank  with  the  county  or  district  court.  Whether  a  case 
is  heard  by  the  county  court  or  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
depends  only  on  which  court  can  schedule  the  hearing  first. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  is  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  High  Court.  The  judges  travel  to  sittings  of 
the  court,  called  assizes,  in  each  county  or  district  of  the 
province,  two  or  three  times  a  year. 


Court  of  Appeal  (Supreme  Court  of  Ontario) 

Appeals  from  the  County  Court  and  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  go  to  the  Divisional  Court.  Appeals  from  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  (only  on  questions  of  law)  may  be 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  constitutes  the  other 
branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  It  is  presided  over 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario.  It  sits  only  in  Toronto.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  is  the  highest  provincial  court,  and  its 
decisions  are  usually  made  by  groups  of  three  or  five  judges, 
depending  on  the  case,  and  not  just  a  single  judge  as  in  a 
lower  court. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  hears  appeals  on  the  transcript  of 
proceedings  in  the  lower  courts  and  does  not  have  the 
power  to  hear  oral  evidence. 


Supreme  Court  of  Canada 

Decisions  of  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  can  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  is  the  highest 
court  in  the  country,  and  there  is  no  further  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  this  court.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Canada  and  sits  only  in  Ottawa.  Four  of  five 
judges  are  present  at  every  hearing.  However,  not  every 
assessment  case  involving  a  question  of  law  may  be  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada;  this  is  a  matter  for  judicial 
determination. 

We  will  focus  now  on  the  interesting  subject  of  case  law. 


The  Assessment  Act  and  case  law 

The  Assessment  Act  is  a  provincial  statute.  It  is  the  law 
that  governs  the  assessor's  work.  Statute  law  is  subject  to 
court  interpretation.  Assessors  must  know  case  law  in  order 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  legal  procedures.  Courts 
have  ruled  that  the  assessor's  function  is,  in  part,  a  judicial 
one: 

Toronto  t/s.  Olympia  Edward  (1955  S.C.C.),  Justice 
Estey  said: 

"While  the  work  of  an  assessor  is  largely  administra¬ 
tive,  he  must  of  necessity,  make  judicial  as  well  as 
administrative  decisions." 

In  the  same  decision,  Justice  Kellock  said  that  while  an 
assessor  cannot  make  a  final  decision  on  a  point  of  law, 
such  as  liability  to  assessment,  "he  is  required  by  the  Stat- 
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ute  to  form  his  own  judgment  and  act  upon  that  judgment. 
A  contrary  conclusion  would  be  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
statute". 

Generalization  of  how  the  Courts  work 

The  primary  rule  applied  by  the  courts  is  that  they  must 
determine  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  by  what  it  has 
actually  said,  not  by  what  it  may  have  wanted  to  say.  Thus, 
the  courts  consider  a  word  to  have  its  ordinary  meaning 
(often  they  refer  to  dictionaries  for  definitions).  The  major 
influence  of  the  courts  is  CASE  PRECEDENT,  i.e.,  previous 
decisions  by  other  courts  on  issues  involving  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  The  courts  are  extremely  reluctant  to  contradict 
previous  decisions  unless  they  have  solid  reasons  for  so 
doing.  They  apply  the  principle  of  stare  decisis  i.e.  to  stand 
by  what  has  been  decided  and  not  to  disturb  that  which  has 
been  settled.  The  lower  courts  are  bound  by  decisions  of 
the  higher  courts  on  similar  issues.  Referrals  are  occasion¬ 
ally  made  to  lower  court  decisions  if  no  higher  court  deci¬ 
sions  exist.  Thus  both  sides  in  a  case  attempt  to  find  pre¬ 
vious  decisions  to  support  their  side. 

General  rules  applied  by  Courts 

i)  Ultimately,  the  goal  of  the  courts  is  to  see  that  equity 
is  achieved,  therefore,  the  principle  of  equity  is  rigor¬ 
ously  enforced. 

ii)  They  adhere  to  strict  construction  of  the  statute  (i.e., 
narrow  interpretation  of  meanings).  There  is  little  or 
no  inclination  to  broaden  the  scope  of  a  statement 
beyond  what  it  says. 

iii)  Onus 

a)  In  quantum  cases,  the  onus  is  on  the  assessor  to 
prove  his  valuation  is  correct  and  equitable. 

b)  In  exemption  cases,  the  onus  is  on  the  person  seek¬ 
ing  the  exemption. 

iv)  There  is  close  examination  of  word  definitions,  mean¬ 
ings,  intent,  and  of  the  institutions  and  processes  seek¬ 
ing  relief  from  taxation. 

Major  and  recurring  legal  questions  in  assessment. 

What  is  Real  Property? 

Section  1  is  an  "interpretation"  section,  containing  def¬ 
initions  of  certain  words  and  phrases.  But  "land",  "real 
property"  and  "real  estate",  though  mentioned  and  quali¬ 
fied  to  some  extent  are  not  defined,  thus  we  end  up  in 
court.  For  example,  how  do  we  differentiate  between  real 
property  and  chattels?  No  specific  formula  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  any  court  decision;  each  case  is  unique.  However, 
the  courts  apply  two  fundamental  criteria. 

a)  The  permanency  of  a  fixture:  if  it  is  built  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  remaining,  it  is  real  property. 

b)  Whether  the  fixture  constitutes  an  improvement  on  the 
land. 

The  case  Northern  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  Improvement  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Mountjoy  (1950  S.C.R.)  established  that  trans¬ 
formers  and  transmitters  placed  in  a  building  where  a  com¬ 
pany  carried  on  broadcasting  were  assessable  because  they 
were  installed  with  the  intention  of  permanency  even 
though  they  were  not  attached  to  the  building  except  by 
their  own  weight. 

The  case  The  Assessment  Commissioner  for  the  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  v.  Eglinton  Bowling  Co. 
Ltd.  (C.A.  Sept.  57)  ruled  that  bowling  alleys  are  liable  to 
assessment  as  structures  placed  upon  land.  The  intention  of 


the  owners  was  to  place  and  position  the  bowling  alleys  for 
the  purpose  of  bowling.  The  alleys  were  intended  to  remain 
in  their  position  so  long  as  they  were  used  for  bowling  and 
they  were  not  meant  to  be  removed  during  their  period  of 
usefulness. 

Precedent  was  set  for  the  thorny  issue  of  mobile  homes 
in  the  case  of  Frederick  Rupert,  Marilyn  Rupert,  etal,and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Board  of  Education  and  Regional  Assess¬ 
ment  Commissioner,  Region  No.  31  (D.C.J.  Sept.  74).  In 
that  case,  it  was  held  that  the  retention  of  the  wheels  on 
the  mobile  home  unit  indicates  a  denial  of  any  intention  to 
place  the  unit  in  a  locality  but  rather  an  expression  of  an 
intention  that  the  unit  should  be  moved  at  the  whim  of  the 
owner  and  thus  not  real  property. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Assessment  Act  defines 
"land"  and  "realty"  as  including  fixtures.  The  question  in 
law  of  what  constitutes  a  fixture  is  a  question  of  fact  in 
each  case.  It  is  very  difficult  to  predict  with  any  certainty 
whether  or  not  a  court  will  hold  a  structure  to  be  a  fixture 
in  any  given  situation. 

Another  frequent  dispute  occurs  over  various  types  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  Section  1  (k)  states:  "land", 
"real  property"  and  "real  estate”  include,  (iv)  all  buildings, 
or  any  part  of  any  building,  and  all  structures,  machinery 
and  fixtures  erected  or  placed  upon,  in,  over,  under  or  af¬ 
fixed  to  land.  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  section  3(17)  exempts  from  taxation 
"all  machinery  and  equipment  used  for  manufacturing  or 
farming  purposes.  .  ." 

To  differentiate  between  these  two  types  of  machinery, 
the  assessor  can  look  to  previous  decisions  and  apply  the 
criteria  which  have  been  stated  by  the  courts.  In  these  dis¬ 
putes  the  courts  look  in  great  detail  at  the  process  carried 
out  by  the  appellant  to  see  if  it  is  truly  a  manufacturing 
process  according  to  the  dictionary  definition  (the  end 
result  must  be  a  change  in  nature  and  character  of  sub¬ 
stance  being  processed  so  as  to  constitute  a  new  article). 
This  criterion  was  tested  in  the  case,  Alliston  Curling  Club 
Inc.  and  the  Town  of  Alliston  (C.A.  June/64).  In  that  case 
it  was  determined  that  machinery  —  ice  making  equipment 
—  changing  of  water  into  ice  is  not  manufacturing  since  it  is 
merely  the  acceleration  of  a  natural  process  and  not  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  changes  the  nature  and  character  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  so  as  to  constitute  a  new  article. 


Market  Value 

What  is  market  value  and  how  is  it  correctly  determined? 
Market  value  is  defined  in  the  Act: 

"THE  AMOUNT  THAT  THE  LAND  MIGHT  BE  EX¬ 
PECTED  TO  REALIZE  IF  SOLD  IN  THE  OPEN  MARKET 
BY  A  WILLING  SELLER  TO  A  WILLING  BUYER."  BUT 
THE  INCLUSION  OF  A  DEFINITION  HAS  NOT  ELIMI¬ 
NATED— ALTHOUGH  IT  MAY  HAVE  MINIMIZED— 
PROBLEMS  REQUIRING  COURT  INTERPRETATION. 
THREE  MAJOR  CASES-SUN  LIFE,  EMPIRE  REALTY, 
AND  OFFICE  SPECIALTY-HAVE  DEALT  WITH  THE 
CONCEPT  OF  MARKET  VALUE  AND  HAVE  AT¬ 
TEMPTED  TO  CLARIFY  THE  MEANING  AND  RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS  OF  THIS  TERM. 

The  case.  City  of  Montreal  i/s.  Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Canada  (P.C.  Nov/51)  established  that  whatever  method  the 
assessor  uses,  the  results  must  be  approximately  the  sale 
price  which  the  property  could  reasonably  expect  to  bring 
in  an  open  market  transaction  between  a  prudent  buyer  or 
investor  and  a  prudent  seller. 
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The  case  Empire  Realty  Co.  &  Assessment  Commissioner 
for  Metropolitan  Toronto  et  at  (C.A.  May/68)  had  a  very 
practical  implication  for  assessors.  At  the  time  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  (1968)  very  few  municipalities  were  assessing  at  mar¬ 
ket  value.  Empire  Realty  established  that  when  the  assessor 
departed  from  market  value  as  the  standard,  then  the  onus 
was  on  him  to  demonstrate  that  the  assessment  was  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  sense  that  it  resulted  in  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  tax  burden.  Market  value  assess¬ 
ments  should  remedy  this  situation  because  all  properties 
will  be  assessed  by  the  one  standard. 

One  of  the  main  tools  for  mass  appraisal  has  been  the 
Replacement  Cost  New  (R.C.N.)  approach.  Its  exclusive  use 
in  view  of  other  methods  was  seriously  questioned  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  the  Regional  Assessment  Com¬ 
missioner,  Region  #14,  vs.  Office  Specialty  Ltd.  and  the 
Township  of  East  Gwillimbury  (S.C.C.  Oct/74 ).  The  Appeal 
Court  rejected  rigid  reliance  on  this  method,  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  as  set  out  in  the  manual.  The  assessor  is  not  allowed  to 
use  the  R.C.N.  method  to  simulate  value  where  a  market 
exists.  However,  in  this  particular  case,  there  was  a  dearth 
of  comparables  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  held  that 
Office  Specialty  itself  constituted  a  market.  The  assessor's 
use  of  the  R.C.N. L.D.  method  was  upheld. 

From  these  cases  it  becomes  clear  that  the  task  of  prov¬ 
ing  market  value  in  court  is  a  challenging  one  for  the  asses¬ 
sor.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  assessment  reflects 
the  market  value  of  the  property:  the  assessor  must  also 
show  that  the  method  he  used  to  arrive  at  the  assessment 
was  proper  and  that  the  assessment  is  equitable  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  similar  properties.  The  courts  have  made  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  market  value  and  equity  in  assessment  virtually 
inseparable. 


What  is  a  farm? 

The  assessment  of  farm  lands  is  a  significant  departure 
from  market  value.  Section  27(3)  states  that  in  determin¬ 
ing,  market  value  of  farms  used  for  farm  purposes,  "consid¬ 
eration  shall  be  given  to  the  market  value  of  such  lands  and 
buildings  for  farming  purposes  only,  and  in  determining 
such  market  value  consideration  shall  not  be  given  to  sales 
of  lands  and  buildings  to  persons  whose  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  is  other  than  farming". 

At  present,  no  definition  exists  of  a  legitimate  farm. 
Because  of  the  principle  of  equity  it  is  important  to  ensure 
that  only  legitimate  farming  operations  benefit  from  the 
special  rate. 

The  courts  look  at  all  phases  of  the  operation  of  "farms" 
as  they  do  in  manufacturing  cases.  In  the  case,  George 
Baker  vs.  Twp.  of  Me  Kim,  (H.C.J.  May/57)  the  issue  raised 
was  whether  or  not  a  chicken  operation  involving  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  breeding  chickens  fed  exclusively  with  purchased,  as 
opposed  to  home  grown,  seed  qualifies  for  assessment  pur¬ 
poses  as  a  farm.  The  courts  held  that  chickens  derive  no 
sustenance  or  benefit  from  the  land,  the  word  "farm" 
implied  some  operation  or  use  of  the  land  itself  or  the 
practice  of  some  form  of  husbandry.  Thus  the  court  ruled 
that  the  chicken  farm  was  not  a  farm  but  a  business  opera¬ 
tion  and  subject  to  a  business  tax. 

The  courts  also  determine  the  extent  of  the  operation. 
This  was  shown  in  the  case  Rudolf  Schwandt  and  Inngard 
Schwandt  and  L.V.  Wilton,  Assessment  Commissioner  for 
the  County  of  Lincoln  and  the  Corporation  of  the  Town¬ 
ship  of  Caistor  (C.J.  Feb/69).  The  appellant  purchased  27!4 
acres  of  land  and  planted  500  to  600  Christmas  trees.  The 


court  ruled  that  whereas  Christmas  tree  farming  would  war¬ 
rant  a  farm  assessment,  the  amount  of  clearing  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  this  property  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  classifica¬ 
tion  as  a  farm. 

In  addition,  the  courts  disregard  future  intent  —  the 
actual  present  use  is  all  that  matters.  Assessors  should  be 
certain  to  distinguish  between  legitimate  farmland,  specula¬ 
tive  land  and  weekend  country  gentlefolk  farming. 


Exemptions 

The  Assessment  Act,  other  acts  and  tradition  provide  for 
certain  types  of  real  property  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
The  issue  of  exemptions  was  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the 
Blair  Commission  which  recommended  that  only  churches, 
cemeteries  and  property  held  in  trust  for  a  band  or  body  of 
Indians  will  be  exempt.  Assessors  must  take  a  different  view 
of  the  'places  of  worship'  since  they  are  not  necessarily  in 
the  form  of  the  traditional  places  of  worship.  This  was 
exemplified  in  the  case  Uday  Singh  and  the  City  of  Sud¬ 
bury  (D.  Ct.  March/75)  where  the  court  ruled  that  rooms  of 
a  private  residence  which  are  set  aside  for  use  by  a  religious 
congregation  are  within  the  meaning  of  place  of  worship. 
This  case  was  appealed  and  confirmed  by  the  Divisional 
Court  in  December  1976. 


Business  Assessment 

Usually  three  types  of  disputes  arise  on  this  subject: 

a)  What  category  a  business  fits  into 

b)  What  is  "preponderating  purpose"  of  operations  car¬ 
rying  on  more  than  one  type  of  business 

c)  Is  the  operation  liable  to  business  assement 

In  the  case  M.C.  Quinn,  Regional  Assessment  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Windsor  and  the 
Windsor-Essex  County  Real  Estate  Board  (C.A.  Sept/74) 
the  court  ruled  that  the  Board  was  liable  to  business  assess¬ 
ment  since  it  found  that  it  was  carrying  on  a  true  commer¬ 
cial  activity  in  its  MLS  which  was  tied  to  the  business  of 
selling  real  estate. 

Credit  unions  often  create  much  conflict  and  debate  in 
this  area.  At  present,  two  landmark  cases  show  the  criteria 
the  courts  use: 

In  the  case  St.  Mary's  Parish  (Kitchener)  Credit  Union 
Ltd.  and  the  City  of  Kitchener  (C.A.  Sept/68,  the  courts 
applied  the  test  of  preponderating  purpose.  It  ruled  that  the 
main  objective  or  preponderating  purpose  of  the  credit 
union  was  not  profit  or  livelihood  and  thus  did  not  qualify 
as  a  business.  Membership  in  the  credit  union  was  restricted 
and  the  credit  union  made  substantial  patronage  rebates  on 
loans  and  declared  4%  interest  to  its  shareholders. 

However,  in  the  case  Stouffville  District  Credit  Union 
Ltd.  and  the  Village  of  Stouffville  (H.C.J.  Feb./66),  the 
courts  applied  the  test  of  preponderating  purpose  and  ruled 
that  the  provision  of  easier  credit  was  not  the  preponderat¬ 
ing  business  of  the  credit  union  and  that  it  was  liable  for 
business  assessment  as  a  financial  business.  Membership  in 
the  credit  union  was  not  restricted.  The  profits  made  were 
distributed  to  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
money  in  their  share  account  rather  than  rebate  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  loans  made  to  its  borrowing  members. 

Case  law  may  be  viewed  by  some  to  be  tiresome,  by 
others  to  be  interesting,  but  familiarity  with  it  will  make  the 
assessor's  job  easier  and  more  comprehensible  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  his  effective  performance  in  court. 
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Court  Preparation 

The  subject  of  court  preparation  was  discussed  with  two 
lawyers  who  have,  on  numerous  occasions,  represented  the 
Assessment  Division  in  court.  The  two  main  issues  were 
knowledge  and  preparation. 

i  Knowledge 

Both  lawyers  stressed  the  importance  of  assessors  having 
a  good  working  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Act,  relevant  sections  of  the  Municipal  Act,  (for 
example  sec.  636)  and  the  decisions  of  the  land  mark  cases 
such  as  Sunlife,  Empire  Realty  and  Office  Specialty. 

To  become  familiar  with  the  Assessment  Act  and  the 
amendments  require  not  only  reading  (and  re-reading)  but 
also  understanding  what  is  meant  in  the  Act.  As  a  relevant 
aid  it  is  suggested  that  assessors  become  acquainted  with 
"The  Guide  to  the  Assessment  Act",  which  discusses  with 
reference  to  particular  cases,  the  interpretation  placed  on 
various  sections  of  the  Act  by  the  different  levels  of  court. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  sections  of  the 
Assessment  Act  R.S.O.  1970  as  amended.  These  sections 
appear  frequently  in  cases  under  appeal. 


1  (k)  - 

definition  of  real  property 

3  - 

exemptions 

7  - 

business  tax 

27  - 

market  value 

42(1)  - 

assessment  omitted  from  collector's  roll 

42(2)  - 

interpretation  "omitted" 

43  - 

supplementary  assessments 

52  - 

notice  of  complaint 

65(1)  — 

powers  and  function  of  all  courts  dealing 
with  assessment 

87  - 

no  amendment  until  increase  at  least 
$2,500 

90(1 )  — 

powers  on  appeal 

90(2)  - 

condominiums 

The  Municipal  Act  has  only  one  section 
relevant  to  assessment  appeals 

636(1)  - 

uncollectable  taxes 

636(2)  - 

taxes  uncollectable  by  court  decision 

636(a)(1)  - 

cancellation  reductions  refunds  etc.  of 

taxes 

636(b)(1)—  recommendation  for  increase  of  taxes 
where  gross  error. 


Section  636  b  (1)  is  the  section  of  The  Municipal  Act 
that  every  assessor  should  be  well  aware  of,  as  this  section 
will  permit  clerical,  typographical  and  computer  errors  to  be 
corrected  on  the  collector's  roll  in  the  current  year  of 
taxation. 

The  value  of  knowledge  of  the  Assessment  Act  and  the 
relevant  sections  of  the  Municipal  Act,  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  case  which  occurred  in  Region  #3. 

Beaver  Lumber  Co.  v.  the  City  of  Ottawa  and  A.J. 

Hastey  (Div.  Ct.  February/76) 

There  was  an  omission  to  the  collector's  roll  due  to  com¬ 
puter  error,  in  1971.  The  error  was  not  corrected  until 
1973.  The  Assessment  Office,  to  correct  the  error,  applied 
Section  42  of  the  Assessment  Act  which  permits  an  Assess¬ 
ment  Office  to  add  to  the  collector's  roll  for  the  current 
and  two  previous  years.  However,  the  court  decision  was  as 
follows:  It  is  not  Section  42  of  the  Assessment  Act  which 
permits  clerical  errors  to  be  corrected  but  Section  (636)  b 
(1)  of  the  Municipal  Act.  Section  42  allows  for  errors  in 
judgement  not  clerical  errors. 


The  Regional  Office  lost  the  appeal  due  to  this  misinter¬ 
pretation.  While  it  is  difficult  for  a  non  legal  person  to  be 
certain  of  interpretations,  the  ability  of  the  assessors  to 
recognize  this  uncertainty,  is  valid  and  very  useful.  The 
Beaver  Lumber  case  illustrates  the  importance  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Act. 

Keep  in  mind  that  just  as  assessors  remember  certain 
characteristics  of  each  chairman,  so  do  chairmen  remember 
assessors.  Being  ill  prepared  is  usually  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Assessment  Act,  the  Municipal 
Act  and  the  precedents  will  be  acquired  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  practical  applications  of  such  knowledge  will  add 
to  the  familiarization  of  the  work  and  a  certain  facility  to 
cope  with  problem  areas  in  assessment  law. 

While  it  is  important  to  know  the  law  that  governs  as¬ 
sessment,  the  documented  research  of  an  appeal  is  equally 
important. 

ii.  Preparation: 

The  research  into  the  appeal  is  in  three  stages.  The  first 
stage  involves  checking  the  copy  of  the  notice  of  complaint 
and  any  other  relevant  information  the  ratepayer  may  have 
sent  in. 

A.  The  assessor  should  check  the  following 

a.  Was  the  appeal  received  in  time? 

b.  Is  the  owner  appealing  his  own  property  assess¬ 
ment? 

c.  The  court  date. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  phone  the  ratepayer  and  discuss  the 
reason  for  appeal  if  it  has  not  been  given.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  necessary  interior  inspection.  The 
assessor  preparing  for  the  appeal  should  do  a  certain 
amount  of  research  on  the  property  under  appeal  before 
this  inspection.  This  will  enable  him  to  have  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  property. 

The  Assessment  Act  permits  anyone  to  appeal  any  prop¬ 
erty.  For  instance,  if  a  tenant  signs  the  Notice  of  Assess¬ 
ment  stating  there  is  a  complaint,  the  actual  complaint  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  assessment.  Once  you  have 
discussed  the  implications  with  the  tenant,  the  appeal  is 
usually  withdrawn. 

B.  Collect  all  the  files  containing  the  data  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  under  appeal.  All  the  checking  and  research  at 
this  point  is  done  in  the  office. 

a.  Check  the  appraisal  card  for  errors  in  omission 
and  calculation. 

b.  Check  the  method  of  assessment.  The  assessor 
must  be  sure  he  understands  the  method  used. 

c.  Check  the  arithmetic.  Chairmen  or  judges  are 
intolerant  of  arithmetical  errors  that  could  have 
been  corrected  by  simply  going  through  the 
figures. 

d.  Check  and  analyse  any  sales  for  the  subject 
property. 

e.  Check  any  comparables  which  may  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  ratepayer. 

f.  Verify  if  they  are  indeed  comparable  with  the 
subject  property. 

g.  Check  the  arithmetic  and  method  of  assessment 
of  the  comparables. 

h.  If  there  are  minor  differences  reconcile  these 
with  the  subject  property.  If  this  is  not  possible 
at  least  investigate  the  cause  of  the  differences. 
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i.  Check  for  and  analyse  any  sales  for  these  com¬ 
parables. 

Until  market  value  assessment  is  introduced  ratios  of 
current  assessment  to  sale  price  should  be  calculated  and 
documented. 

C.  It  is  necessary  for  the  assessor  to  inspect  the  subject 
property. 

a.  The  inspection  should  be  as  thorough  as  possible. 

b.  Note  all  features  and  be  certain  that  all  the  rele¬ 
vant  information  appears  on  the  appraisal  card. 

c.  Make  notes  of  any  factors  which  could  influ¬ 
ence  the  value  of  the  property  such  as  public 
transportation,  railway  lines,  industry,  parks, 
etc. 

The  key  to  a  good  court  presentation  is  organization.  All 
the  data  collected  should  be  well  organized  to  facilitate 
court  procedure. 

—  make  charts  of  comparables 

—  document  sales  and  ratios 

—  mount  any  pictures  taken 

—  have  copies  of  leases  or  any  other  relevant  documents 
available 

—  organize  each  appeal  in  its  own  folder 

—  have  work  sheets  and  appraisal  cards  available  in 
court 


Work  sheets  and  appraisal  cards  should  be  set  up  in  order 
of  appearances  so  that  there  is  no  last  minute  fumbling  for 
books  during  the  hearing  of  the  appeal. 

Finally,  ensure  that  there  are  copies  of  reports,  charts 
and  documents  for  the  chairman  or  judge  and  the  rate¬ 
payer.  If  a  written  decision  is  to  be  made,  it  may  be  a  few 
months  before  it  is  done.  Therefore,  it  will  be  of  assistance 
to  the  judge  if  all  the  data  on  the  appeal  is  given  to  him  at 
the  court. 

Once  the  assessor  has 

—  discussed  the  appeal  with  the  ratepayer 

—  collected  all  the  necessary  data 

—  visited  the  subject  property 

—  organized  all  data,  documents  and  photographs,  it 
is  time  for  the  court  appearance. 

A  well  researched  appeal  will  ensure  that  the  assesor  not 
only  is  confident,  but  will  impress  the  chairman  or  judge 
with  his  professional  attitude  to  his  work. 

If  the  ratepayer  introduces  any  documents,  for  example, 
sales  information,  appraisal  reports  or  any  other  studies 
related  to  the  area  of  the  property,  ask  for  copies  and 
ensure  these  are  filed  in  court. 

The  procedure  of  having  the  ratepayers'  documents  filed 
in  court  is  important  even  at  the  A.R.C.  level.  Although  this 
is  an  informal  court,  should  the  appeal  go  to  a  higher  court, 
these  documents  will  then  be  available  to  the  counsel  for 
the  assessment  office.  □ 
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Affirmative  Action  Workshop  77 


jOANNE  MACPHERSON 
AND  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  PROGRAM  OFFICE 


The  following  is  a  report  on  the  workshop  for  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue's  Affirmative  Action  Representatives  which  was  held  in 
Toronto  on  February  lOand  11.  [Ed.) 


The  soaring  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in  Toronto's  Yorkville 
was  the  setting  on  February  10th  and  11th  for  the  1977 
Affirmative  Action  Workshop.  Fifty-eight  Ministry  of  Rev¬ 
enue  Affirmative  Action  Representatives  came  from  over 
Ontario  to  participate  in  clarifying  their  role  as  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Equal  Opportunity  Program,  to  learn  more 
about  possible  career  paths  for  women  and  to  receive 
assistance  in  communicating  the  Equal  Opportunity  Pro¬ 
gram  more  effectively. 

The  workshop  was  just  that  —  work,  with  a  tight  sched¬ 
ule  of  activities  that  included  group  discussions,  a  variety  of 
speakers  and  an  Assertiveness  Training  session. 

Representatives  were  personally  welcomed  by  the  Pro¬ 
gram  staff,  Karen  Klinger  and  Michele  Turner  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening.  A  buffet  dinner  that  evening  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  representatives  to  mingle  and  become 
acquainted. 

The  Minister  of  Revenue,  Margaret  Scrivener,  opened  the 
workshop  Thursday  morning  by  congratulating  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Program  on  "the  positive  steps  being  taken  to 
identify  the  current  interests  and  potential  contributions  of 
women  in  the  Ministry".  She  feels  "that  no  other  govern¬ 
ment  in  Canada  has  given  so  much  leadership  in  providing 
career  opportunities  for  women  as  ours  has  done." 

The  Deputy  Minister,  Terry  Russell,  also  spoke  at  the 
workshop,  although  he  felt  "odd  man  out".  He  highlighted 
the  achievements  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Program  during 
the  past  year,  pointing  out  that  to  make  equal  opportunity 
a  reality,  hard  work  and  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Ministry  and  the  employee  is  needed.  He  said  that  the  Min¬ 
istry  must  analyse  hiring  and  promotion  practices  and  be 
aware  of  career  barriers,  such  as  a  lack  of  formal  education. 


Update 

Michele  Turner,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Pro¬ 
gram,  reviewed  in  detail,  the  major  activities  that  the  Pro¬ 
gram  has  been  involved  in  during  the  past  year: 

The  Quarterly  Report  —  This  outlined  the  status  of 
women  and  men  in  all  position  categories  within  each 
branch  of  the  Ministry.  The  report  also  shows  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  promotional  opportunities  for  women. 

Career  Development  Workshops  —  5  workshops  were 
held  in  1976.  A  total  of  247  women  have  attended  to 
date. 

Information  Kits  —  The  monthly  kits  containing  articles 
about  women  and  the  program  continue  to  be  sent  out. 

F.E.E.D.  Program  —  Unfortunately,  only  a  small  number 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  program  with  the  result  that 
only  $5,800  of  the  allocated  $25,000  was  spent.  Next 
year's  budget  has  been  reduced  to  $7,700  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  cancellation  if  more  interest  is  not  shown. 

Reclassification  of  Assessment  $upport  Personnel  into 
the  Property  Assessor  series  —  Effective  July,  1976, 
Assessment  $upport  Personnel  possessing  the  proper 
qualifications  may  be  considered  along  with  other  quali¬ 
fied  applicants  for  the  position  of  assessment  trainee, 
classification,  Property  Assessor  I.  To  date,  four  people 
have  become  Property  Assessor  I's  through  this  bridge 
job. 

Day  Care  Report  —  This  report  was  presented  to  the 
Ontario  $tatus  of  Women  Council  for  endorsement.  The 
Council  is  going  to  present  to  Revenue  Canada,  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  expenses  incurred  by  the  private  day 
care  giver  be  tax  deductible. 

Information  Questionnaire  Results  —  It  is  hoped  that 
this  report  will  provoke  ideas  on  the  development  of 
future  projects  to  facilitate  equal  opportunity  for 
women. 

International  Women's  Year  Library  —  There  are  over 
100  book  titles  which  will  take  another  year  to  finish 
circulating  through  the  offices. 
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Breakthroughs  —  i)  The  Ministry  has  its  first  woman 
Personnel  Director  in  an  operating  ministry  in  the 
Ontario  Government; 

ii)  It  also  has  its  first  woman  in  the  Financial  Officer  7 
position  hired  by  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Branch; 

iii)  The  Gasoline  Tax  Branch  hired  their  first  woman 
auditor; 

iv)  Two  women  were  hired  as  Special  Investigation  Offi¬ 
cers  —  the  first  for  that  branch. 

Liaison  Work  with  Other  Ministries  —  Karen  and  Michele 
attend  the  monthly  Affirmative  Action  Council  meetings 
of  all  the  Women's  Advisors  and  participate  on  selected 
projects  of  the  Council. 


Idea  exchange 

Mid-morning  on  Thursday,  the  Affirmative  Action  repre¬ 
sentatives  broke  into  groups  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative.  This  proved  to  be  an  effective  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  representatives  to  one  another  and  heightening 
their  awareness  of  their  roles  as  Affirmative  Action  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Through  dialogue,  they  shared  the  problems  and 
solutions  of  their  positions. 

The  groups  came  to  the  following  conclusions  on  various 
topics  including: 

1.  Role  Definition  —  representatives  defined  themselves 
as  resource  people  for  office  employees.  The  degree 
to  which  representatives  can  work  with  management 
depends  on  the  co-operation  given  and  importance 
attributed  to  the  program  by  the  manager.  Managers 
should  allow  representatives  time  to  perform  their 
function  and  pass  on  all  relevant  material  to  the 
representative.  Memos  to  management  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  office  requesting  their  assistance  would  help  the 
representative. 

2.  How  to  Promote  the  Program  —  This  was  the  major 
concern  of  Affirmative  Action  Representatives.  Hav¬ 
ing  each  woman  initial  a  slip  indicating  that  she  has 
seen  the  material  rather  than  just  posting  it  on  a 
bulletin  board  was  one  solution.  Meetings,  particu¬ 
larly  luncheon  meetings,  are  another  way  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  program  to  other  women.  Representatives 
in  offices  outside  Toronto  frequently  feel  isolated 
and  requested  that  more  communication  and  encour¬ 
agement  regarding  various  programs  should  originate 
from  the  program  office.  The  most  common  com¬ 
plaint  was  that  many  women  are  not  interested  in  the 
program,  even  in  a  benefit  like  F.E.E.D. 

3.  How  to  Represent  Office  Employees  —  Time  is  an 
obstacle  here.  Representatives  lack  a  specific  amount 
of  time  in  which  to  fulfill  their  obligations.  Con¬ 
tacting  each  woman  personally  sparks  interest  in  the 
printed  material  and  the  library  collection.  As  well  as 
ensuring  that  every  woman  is  informed  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  representative  must  also  provide  infor¬ 
mation  to  male  employees. 

4.  How  to  Work  With  Management  —  This  involves  shar¬ 
ing  new  information  about  the  program  with  man¬ 
agers  and  discussing  problem  areas  with  them.  Most 
representatives  find  it  difficult  to  work  with  manage¬ 
ment  because  of  what  they  termed  a  lack  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  interest.  Sometimes  the  manager  fails  to  pass 
on  relevant  information  to  the  representative. 


5.  How  to  Obtain  Support  for  the  Program  —  To  obtain 
support  for  the  program,  the  representatives  must 
initiate  action  by  indicating  interest  in  the  program 
themselves.  Gaining  male  support  can  be  done  by 
relating  career  needs  of  women  in  general  to  their 
daughters  and  wives.  Discussing  the  F.E.E.D.  Program 
with  men  and  illustrating  to  them  that  they  can  also 
benefit  from  the  program  will  win  support. 

6.  How  to  Assess  Progress  —  The  amount  and  type  of 
response  created  within  the  office  is  one  way  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  progress  you  as  a  representative  are  mak¬ 
ing.  The  number  of  requests  for  information,  ques¬ 
tions  on  circulated  material  and  a  change  of  attitude 
indicate  progress.  If  women  in  the  office  become 
more  aware  and  better  informed  then  the  representa¬ 
tive  is  making  progress.  A  questionnaire  within  the 
office  would  define  problem  areas  so  that  the  repre¬ 
sentative  can  work  on  a  solution. 

Following  the  group  presentations,  Karen  Klinger,  Equal 
Opportunity  Program  Leader,  summarized  her  view  of  the 
representative's  duties.  The  representative  should  not  only 
distribute  but  also  relay  information  back  to  the  program 
office  on  projects  undertaken  by  the  program  and  inform 
the  program  office  of  locally  initiated  activities  related  to 
Affirmative  Action. 

She  described  the  representative's  role  as  representing 
the  women  employees  in  the  office,  assisting  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Program  Office  and  complementing  manage¬ 
ment's  role.  Karen  views  the  representative  as  a  "morale 
builder"  and  "perhaps  even  a  role  model  of  the  "new" 
woman  —  aware,  informed,  responsible  and  active"  but  not 
as  a  professional  career  counsellor,  union  steward  or  person¬ 
nel  administrator. 

The  key  is  "action".  Representatives  must  be  "active" 
participants.  "The  representative  is  an  invaluable  link  be¬ 
tween  management,  staff  and  the  program  office  and  will 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  over  the  next  year. 
However,  to  a  large  degree,  it  will  become  what  you,  the 
representative,  make  it." 


Career  paths 

Self-motivation  was  the  message  that  came  across  from 
many  of  the  speakers  invited  to  talk  about  Career  Paths. 
Dawn  Abercrombie,  senior  secretary  to  the  Comptroller  of 
Revenue,  emphasized  the  need  to  set  a  goal  and  work  to¬ 
wards  it.  She  advised  against  limiting  yourself  to  one  career 
path  and  to  begin  looking  when  your  job  can't  teach  you 
any  more. 

Friday's  luncheon  featured  guest  speaker  Gerry  McBride, 
Manager,  Planning  and  Control  with  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Branch.  Gerry  illustrated  by  her  career  path  how  important 
initiative  is.  She  still  feels  "down  right  excited  about  work¬ 
ing  for  a  living".  Gerry  confessed  that  at  first  she  did  not 
see  any  need  for  Equal  Opportunity  because  she  was  doing 
well  on  her  own.  Now,  however,  she  views  the  program  as  a 
"beacon  to  lead  the  way". 

Other  Career  Path  speakers  informed  representatives 
about  some  occupations  within  the  Ministry  of  Revenue 
and  their  requirements.  Len  Ladouceur,  senior  planning  offi¬ 
cer  with  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Branch,  talked  about  being  an 
auditor  —  its  personality  and  academic  requirements.  Len 
also  mentioned  that  branch  management  was  investigating 
the  possibility  of  a  future  bridging  position,  that  of  field 
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representative,  to  assist  vendors  with  tax  problems.  Charles 
Costanza,  Hamilton  Manager  with  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Savings  Office,  described  the  career  ladder  within  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Office  and  Martha  McBurnie  of  the  York  Assessment 
Office  gave  representatives  an  outline  of  her  job  of  property 
assessor.  She  also  described  the  requirements  for  the  bridge 
position  of  assessor  trainee.  Martha  enjoys  the  mobility  and 
independence  in  her  chosen  career. 

Jackie  Griffin,  Director  of  Personnel  for  the  Ministry,  is 
Revenue's  only  woman  director.  She  spoke  about  the  classi¬ 
fication  problems  involved  in  restructuring  career  paths. 
Mike  Morrison,  Senior  Personnel  Administrator,  outlined 
the  courses  relating  to  the  career  paths  discussed  and  the 
availability  of  educational  assistance  for  them. 


Getting  the  job  you  want 

Affirmative  Action  Representatives  not  only  learned 
what  careers  are  available  but  also  how  to  go  about  landing 
that  job. 

Tom  Lambert,  Recruitment  and  Employee  Benefits 
Supervisor,  stressed  the  importance  of  the  application  form 
as  the  only  link  between  yourself  and  the  job.  "Slant  your 
application  for  what  is  being  asked  by  highlighting  your 
qualifications  and  experience  relevant  to  the  job,"  he  rec¬ 
ommended.  Larry  Clark,  Senior  Personnel  Administrator 
gave  a  behind-the-scenes  perspective  of  the  type  of  ques¬ 
tions  an  applicant  might  be  asked  in  the  job  interview.  By 
learning  what  interviewers  look  for,  the  representatives 
became  more  aware  of  what  makes  a  successful  job  inter¬ 
view.  Representatives  obtained  copies  of  presentations 
made  by  all  the  career  information  speakers. 


Assert  thyself 

Throughout  the  two  day  workshop  the  value  of  initiative 
and  taking  the  first  step  was  emphasized.  In  order  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  your  career  and  cope  with  everyday  happenings, 
you  need  to  learn  how  to  assert  yourself. 

Following  a  social  hour  with  Ministry  branch  directors 
Thursday  evening,  Nancy  O'Connor,  Woman's  Advisor  with 
the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General,  explained  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  self-assertion.  In  a  fascinating  session,  she  illus¬ 
trated  various  means  of  being  assertive  without  becoming 
aggressive.  Handling  a  situation  directly  instead  of  harbour¬ 
ing  pent-up  anger  and  frustration  is  more  constructive  to  all 
parties.  Nancy  then  demonstrated  how  polite  but  firm  repe¬ 
tition  of  your  stand  ensures  the  desired  result.  Several  of 
the  representatives  role-played  office  and  personal  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  assert  themselves. 

This  type  of  training  makes  women  more  aware  of  the 
validity  of  their  needs  and  shows  them  how  to  handle  a 
variety  of  life  situations. 


Opinions 

The  workshop  was  a  meeting  ground  to  share  ideas  and 
problems.  New  representatives  like  Jeannine  Delorme, 
Secretary  3  in  the  Sudbury  Assessment  Office,  "learned  a 
lot  from  the  session,  more  about  F.E.E.D.,  and  where  to 
send  people  for  the  information  they  need."  Anne  Mclsaac, 
Clerk  5  General  in  the  Goderich  Assessment  Office  had 
only  been  a  representative  a  couple  of  weeks  and  she  found 
the  workshop  "a  good  initiation." 


More  meetings  was  one  request  that  many  of  the  women 
had.  Myrna  Linton,  Secretary  4  in  the  Deputy  Minister's 
Office,  thought  more  frequent  meetings  of  the  local 
Toronto  representatives  would  be  helpful.  And  Elsie  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Clerk  Typist  2  with  Retail  Sales  Tax  in  Kitchener, 
felt  isolated  because  she  was  unable  to  talk  to  represen¬ 
tatives  in  other  districts  since  a  telephone  call  is  long  dis¬ 
tance. 

Representatives  also  talked  about  the  complacency  of 
women  within  their  office.  Elsie  feels  that  the  "girls  seem 
content  with  the  way  things  are;  they  don't  go  out  to  get 
the  qualifications."  Linda  Kirschner,  Accountant  with  the 
University  Avenue  Branch  of  POSO  in  Toronto  says  she 
used  to  feel  that  "there  were  a  lot  of  women  who  didn't 
have  the  drive  to  go  any  further."  At  the  workshop,  she  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  were  a  number  of  women  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  ahead. 

How  do  the  representatives  feel  about  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity?  Jeannine  saw  it  as  being  more  helpful  in  Toronto, 
where  there  are  more  career  opportunities.  Myrna  Linton 
views  the  program  as  a  "sounding  board"  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  to  management  but  acknowledges  that  in  the  final 
analysis  it  is  what  your  employer  wants  to  do.  Anne 
Mclsaac  would  like  Equal  Opportunity  to  help  in  giving 
more  information  on  courses. 

All  of  the  representatives  regretted  the  cutback  in  the 
funding  of  the  F.E.E.D.  Program. 

The  women  came  away  from  the  workshop  feeling 
enthusiastic  about  the  Equal  Opportunity  Program.  "When 
you  were  there,  you  were  'hyped  up',  you  were  enthusiastic 
about  all  the  things  you  were  going  to  do  when  you  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office",  said  Myrna.  Elsie  Fitzpatrick  also 
"felt  enthusiastic,  that  I'd  learned  quite  a  bit.  Whether  I  can 
get  that  into  motion  back  in  the  office  is  another  matter." 

Before  departing,  representatives  evaluated  the  work¬ 
shop.  Below  are  the  results  of  the  questionnaire. 

Part  One 

Representatives  were  asked  to  evaluate  to  what  extent  (0-5 
rating)  the  workshop  met  its  objectives. 

Objective  #1  —  To  clarify  the  role  of  the  representative 

25  Women  chose  #  5  rating  =  Excellent 

14  Women  chose  #  4  rating  =  Good 

1 3  Women  chose  #  3  rating  =  Average 

3  Women  chose  #  2  rating  =  Fair 

2  Women  chose  #  1  rating  =  Poor 

Objective  #2  —  To  provide  representatives  with  career  path 
information. 

24  Women  chose  #  5  rating  =  Excellent 

20  Women  chose  #  4  rating  =  Good 

1 2  Women  chose  #  3  rating  =  Average 

1  Woman  chose  #  2  rating  =  Fair 

Objective  #3  —  To  provide  representatives  with  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  communicate  the  pro¬ 
gram  effectively. 

1  2  Women  chose  #  5  rating  =  Excellent 

18  Women  chose  #4  rating  =  Good 

21  Women  chose  #  3  rating  =  Average 

4  Women  chose  #  2  rating  =  Fair 

2  Women  chose  #  1  rating  =  Poor 
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Part  Two 

1 .  The  most  useful  section  of  the  workshop  according  to 
the  reps  was  the  Assertiveness  Training  Session  given 
by  Nancy  O'Connor. 

The  representatives  feel  that  Assertiveness  Training  is 
a  skill  that  all  personnel  should  have.  A  little  help  in 
handling  difficult  day  to  day  situations  makes  for  a 
better  office  environment. 

2.  The  least  useful  section  of  the  workshop  according  to 
the  reps  was  the  Career  Path  Speakers. 

The  representatives  felt  that  each  Career  Path  Speaker 
should  have  spoken  separately  to  a  selected  group  of 
representatives. 

Examples:  Len  Ladouceur  to  Retail  Sales  Tax 

Charles  Costanza  to  Province  of  Ontario 
Savings  Offices 

Martha  McBurnie  to  Assessment  Offices 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Program  realizes  the  above 
concern,  but  felt  that  even  though  the  representative 
wasn't  necessarily  interested  in  a  Career  Path  in 
another  Branch,  someone  back  in  their  office  might 
be.  Therefore  they  could  relate  what  they  learned 
from  the  different  speakers  to  their  fellow  employees. 

3.  The  most  important  things  that  the  representatives 
indicated  they  learned  on  this  workshop  were: 

a)  the  need  to  take  courses  to  develop  themsleves  and 
prepare  for  the  future; 


b)  the  need  to  stimulate  and  promote  interest  and 
support  from  the  staff  on  the  program; 

c)  the  realization  of  people's  problems  in  other 
offices; 

d)  the  role  of  the  representative  in  their  office; 

e)  the  need  to  be  more  assertive  when  approaching 
co-workers  and  management. 

4.  The  subject  areas  that  the  representatives  would  like 

the  Program  Office  to  touch  on  in  future  workshops 

are: 

a)  Assertiveness  Training 

b)  Job  Bridging 

c)  Educational  Information 

d)  Communication  with  Management  and  Staff 

e)  Career  Counselling 


In  summation 

The  representatives  left  the  workshop  with  a  more 
clearly  defined  idea  of  their  role  —  its  scope  and  limitations. 
A  major  responsibility  is  raising  the  awareness  of  women 
within  their  own  office  and  being  supportive  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  career  goals. 

The  representatives  left  the  workshop  ready  to  work  and 
talk  about  the  Equal  Opportunity  Program.  They  came 
away  with  a  sense  of  unity,  an  awareness  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  the  program  faces  and  possible  solutions  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  tackle  those  problems.  □ 
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During  its  many  years  of  publication.  Aspects  has  covered  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  topics  on  real  property.  These  topics  have  all  been  compiled 
into  an  Aspects  Index.  The  first  instalment  of  this  index,  covering 
Aspects  #  1  to  Aspects  #  1  0,  appears  in  this  issue  and  the  next  instal¬ 
ment,  covering  Aspects  #11  to  Aspects  #20,  will  be  carried  in 
Aspects  #23.  I  Ed.] 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


Land  Parcel  Identifiers  for 
Information  Systems 

Authors:  D.  David  Moyer  and  Kenneth  Paul  Fisher.  Pub¬ 
lished:  American  Bar  Foundation,  Chicago,  III.  1973. 

A  conference  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  in  1972  with  the 
theme,  "Compatible  Land  Identifiers  —  The  Problems,  Pros¬ 
pects,  and  Payoffs"  resulted  in  the  publication  of  this  book. 
The  objective  of  the  conference  was  the  improvement  of 
records  dealing  with  the  real  estate  transactions,  particu¬ 
larly  a  systems  of  land  parcel  identifiers. 

The  resulting  transcripts,  along  with  the  pre-conference 
papers  and  other  references,  provided  the  basis  for  the  book 
which  is  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and  possibilities  for  an 
improved  system  of  land  parcel  identifiers  and  indexing. 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  record  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  lack  of  a  common  system  of  land  parcel  identi¬ 
fiers,  and  that  any  universal  system  must  be  compatible  for 
application  to  other  land  related  records  (land  use  ecology, 
etc.),  as  well  as  to  land  title  records  (those  defining  an 
interest  in  land  and  identifying  the  owner  or  holder  of 
security  interest).  The  purpose  for  the  conference,  then, 
was  to  investigate  those  systems  of  parcel  identifiers  and 
indexing  that  might  meet  the  needs  of  all  users  of  land 
related  data. 


Pat  Newcombe, 
City  of  Toronto  Assessment  Office 

One  of  the  difficulties  facing  the  reviewer  of  this  book  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  position  papers  on  complex 
issues  by  experts  in  their  respective  fields.  One  might  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  content  or  argument  put  forth  by 
individual  contributors,  yet  agree  that  it  is  good  and  desira¬ 
ble  to  have  access  to  them  as  they  were  given. 

The  article,  "Parcel  Index  Maps"  by  Howard  C.  Bennett 
is  worthwhile  reading  for  the  policy  makers  of  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Division.  Mr.  Bennett  who  is  Director  of  Technical 
Services  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  discusses 
the  need  for  an  identifying  code  that  must  be  simple,  adapt¬ 
able,  expandable,  suitable  for  use  in  data  processing  equip¬ 
ment,  and  capable  of  indicating  geographic  location. 

The  maps  of  subdivisions  have  numbers  attached  to 
them  rather  like  giving  every  geographic  assessor  a  number 
of  his  own. 

Such  a  system  in  Ontario,  properly  keyed  might  have 
great  possibilities  for  dissiminating  sales  and  other  data 
directly  to  the  assessor  concerned. 

Another  paper  of  particular  interest  to  the  Assessment 
Division  is  an  article  by  Andrew  J.  Hinshaw,  entitled,  "Use 
of  Computers  in  a  Property  Assessment  System." 

Mr.  Hinshaw,  who  before  being  elected  to  Congress  was 
an  assessor  in  Orange  County  which  makes  use  of  com¬ 
puters  in  its  property  assessment  program,  explains  how  the 
establishment  of  a  simple,  understandable  system  for  identi¬ 
fying  properties  is  indispensable  for  developing  a  sound 
electronic  data  processing  program  in  an  assessor's  office. 
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